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DR. ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 
Volume IX . . . detected the cosmic pulse Number 17 


(See Science ) 















This smart new Hamilton model 
with its rigid bow -reflects the 
latest styletouch in case design. 
Green or white filled gold with 
17-jewel movement, $50. 
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Accurate ~ ACCURATE ~ Accurate 


The watch that times America’s famous trains 


HENEVER you see some great 

train like the Broadway Limited 
or the Century, the Olympian or the 
Californian, start on its thunderous 
trip across the country, you may know 
that a dozen quietly ticking watches 
have confidently given the time to the 
dispatcher, the conductor, the engi- 
neer. And other watches, accurate to 
the second, will check and guide it 
in its onward way. 

The watch so used by a large pro- 
portion of the men on the railroads 
throughout the country is the Ham- 
ilton Watch, for it is built with such 





Hamilton Engraved Cushion-shaped Strap Watch —in 
green or white filled gold, $52 or in 14-carat gold, $77. 








infinite precision, and regulated with 
such patient and exact care, that it has 
come to be called “the watch of rail- 
road accuracy”’ by thousands of those 
whom it has steadfastly served. In a 





The new Hamilton Fillmore 
has a touch of elaboration 
through the gracefully chased bow. 
In white or green filled gold case 
with 17-jewel movement . » $50 






Bamilton Pate 


AMILTON offers 

asplendid selection 
of 17-jewel thin models 
incases of white or green 
filled gold, plain or 
chased. The pricesrange 
from $48 to $57, witha 
particularly attractive 
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watch there can be no substitute for 

accuracy —and none is recognized by 

those who make the Hamilton Watch. 
Hamilton accuracy is based upon j 
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The Hamilton Watch is priced) were t 
from $48 to $685 for pocket models;/ Ty 
strap models $50 to $88; womens) N 
wrist models, $48 to $60. 

We should be pleased to send you 
on request our two interesting book- 
lets, “The Timekeeper” and “The are an 
Care of YourWatch.” Write for them iin 
to Hamilton Watch Company, 90) y,,, .., 
Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa.,U.S.AF decora 
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You Are Asked : 
i'ToThink About— : 





This Week 


—— 
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From a Proclamation by the President of the United States 


— 


. Although much progress has been made in public forestry and hopeful 
beginnings in private forestry, we still have a vast aggregate of idle and semi- 
idle land... 


American Forest Week gives a useful opportunity for taking counsel on what can 
and should be done... It also gives an opportunity for each citizen to consider 
his own responsibility in the common task... 


Now, THEREFORE, I, CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 
do hereby designate and set aside as American Forest Week the week beginning 
April 24 and ending April 30, in this year of 1927;... And I urge that all who 
own lands give consideration to the feasability of so using them that their benefits 
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may continue in perpetuity. 


In Witness Whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed 
By The President 
Joseph C. Grew 
Acting Secretary of State 


tlh 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE 
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HERE are many appeals for tree planting. But what most 

people would like to know is where they can get good, 
dependable trees, with full instructions for their use, and at 
a reasonable price. The purpose of this announcement is to 
make available trees for everyone to plant. Here is a prac- 
tical and fascinating way for you to respond to the call of the 
President’s Proclamation. Let the government’s parcel post 
bring you trees—inspected by the Living Tree Guild and 


fully guaranteed. 


The lives of these remarkable four-year-old Norway 
Spruce transplants—with fully developed root systems— 


are insured by the Living Tree Guild. If any should 
fail to prosper, and are reported within a year, the 


Advisory Board of the Liv- 
ing Tree Guild 


Production: 


Living Tree Guild will replace them without cost. 
This is made possible by a special method of packing 
and shipping with the roots encased in Spagnum Moss— 
a peculiar swamp moss from the heart of the woods. 
It makes a deep mulch which holds moisture almost 
indefinitely. Thus, splendid transplanted specimens 
can be shipped by parcels post anywhere in the United 
States and will arrive virtually as fresh as the day they 


were taken from their home soil. 
$295 
only 


Norway Spruces for all 


Try tree planting under the Guild plan. It reveals 
the unfolding miracle of life. It gives a joy unequalled 
and beauty indispensable. Know trees. Grow them 
about your home. Tell your friends about them. 
Trees improve the soil where they are planted. They 
are an invitation to the birds. Offset the encroaching 
sordidness of modern life with the breath of fragrant 
living trees. 


Twelve Beautiful 


You can grow trees with certainty of success for home 
decoration, for foundation planting, for a garage screen, 
for a property line row, or for living Chrigtmas trees 


to give your friends next year. At the same time you 








are adding to the sum total of trees that make this 
country a beautiful place to live in. 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 


New York, N. Y. 
TIME, April 25, 1927 1 


303 Fifth Avenue 





LESTER C. LOVETT, 
Past President, Eastern Nursery- 
man’s Association 

F. S. BAKER, 
President, North-Eastern Forestry 


‘ompany 
Care of Trees: 
PAUL H. DAVEY, 
Vice President, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co. ’ 
Uses of Trees: 
EVERETT G. GRIGGS, 2nd, 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Tree Education: 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, . 
Former Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of i 7 
America; Chief of Woodcraft re 
League of America. , 

LEONARD BARRON, 
Editor, Garden & Home Builder 

PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, 


Managing Editor, Nature Maga- 
zine 


Public Relations: 





LIVING 
TREE 

7 GUILD, DEPT. 242 
303 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Please deliver 12 Nor- 
way Spruce 4-year trans- 
plants. 
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F. W. LUENING, GUARANTEED! If $3.95 is not 
The Milwaukee Journal and a enclosed herewith you may send 
American Forestry Association Fs C. O. D. (Please add 20c for mailing.) 
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City 
( ) Check here if you want Two Dozen for $7.50. 
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ow soft food 


harms the gums 
and how IPANA 


helps them 





Biiesy — these are the high-lights: 


1. Soft food deprives the tissues 
of the stimulation and massage 
that roughage once gave. With 
our civilized diet our gums are ex- 
posed to these gingival troubles 
so much discussed today. 


2. Massage with Ipana and the 
tooth brush restores the stimu- 
lation needed by gums to keep in 
health. The ziratol content of 
Ipana aids in restoring normal 
tonicity to the gum walls. 


your tooth brush “shows pink” 
—be it ever so seldom— by all 
means get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste and start to massage your gums 
this very day. iietes 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
2 
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Checker Department? 
Sirs: 

I read your magazine called Time at 
various clubs and hotels on my stops from 
coast to coast and the idea came to me to- 
day it would be an excellent plan if you 
would allow me to run a weekly checker 
column in it. Am well known throughout 
the entire English-speaking world and am 
sure it would enable you to get many men 
subscribers in clubs as well as at private 
homes. Can give you one of the finest 
weekly columns in the world if you care to 
wee %.... 

Trusting you may see my views in a 


favorable light, 
N. W. BANKS 
American Checker Champion 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


P. S. At present am completing arrange- 
ments for a World’s Championship Match. 


Do subscribers desire a checker 


column conducted by Champion 
Banks ?—EbD. 

Twoddle 

Sirs: 


I was greatly amused at Hester May 
Root’s twoddle anent John Coolidge in 
Time, April 4... . 

WEST HUGHES 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Honest 
Sirs: 

May an old advertising man offer you his 
compliments on the sterling honesty with 
which your magazine is edited? I refer 
to two items appearing on your business 
page, Time, April 18, in which you state 
that William C. Durant “spent $21,000 
to advertise in 48 newspapers in 29 states” 
that Sir Charles Higham has come to the 
United States to “spend $200,000 on ad- 
vertising India tea in U. S. newspapers.” 

In a day when more and more national 
advertising is appearing in newspapers, 
when magazines generally are viewing 
with concern the amount of newspaper 
space taken by national advertisers, your 
announcement of these two newspaper 
campaigns, considerable in their amount 
and important in their significance, is, to 
my mind, a tribute to the honesty of 
your broad-minded, impartial editorial 
policy. 

GEORGE Y. KINGSFORD 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The newspaper and the magazine, 
they both have their function in 
carrying advertisers’ messages. 
Properly viewed, they are co-oper- 
ative rather than competitive.—ED. 


Bindery 


Sirs: 

Will you please order a _ thoroughgoing 
reprimand to the girls in the bindery who 
neglected to staple in one form of Time, 
April 4. 

Through this error I have been deprived 


l £2 oo 


of LETTERS, CINEMA and Books. 
May I say, with a great American 


communist : 
me nothing.” 


“Give me everything, or give 


Bruce F. BuNpby 
No. 4386-541 
Serving ‘‘Time” 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


To the binders a thoroughgoing 
reprimand. To Subscriber Bundy 
a whole copy.—ED. 


Good One 
Sirs: 

Did I not warn you that if you persisted 
in. disrespect to Christianity I would not 
renew when my subscription ran out? 

So please mark my name off your mail- 
ing list. 

It is my opinion that if you do not 
quit your infidelity display the good people 
will quit you (I for one). 

J. B. McCoNaAHa 

Monolith, Calif. 


Poor One 


Sirs: 

Please cancel my subscription at once. 
I can no longer tolerate your sneering ar- 
ticles regarding Catholic persons and af- 
fairs and I do not understand how any 
self-respecting Catholic can remain your 
subscriber. Your articles under RE iIGIoNn 
this week are an insult to nine-tenths of 
the Christian world for nine-tenths of that 
world is still Catholic. Your policy is a 
poor one. 

CrceELIA M. HATFIELD 

Progressive School of Music 

Miles City, Mont. 


Let the friends of onetime Sub- 
scriber Hatfield read to her page 
20 of this (current) issue.—ED. 


Dog Avenged 
Sirs: 

I am a lover of dogs, and have a great 
fondness for Time. You will find the en 
closed clipping from the Lexington, Ky. 
Herald of April 11. I hope you find it 
interesting and newsy. 

C. H. RICHARDSON 


Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

The clipping showed a photo- 
graph of a _ sad-looking little 
fox terrier dog. Said the clip- 


ping: 
“DOG AVENGED 
‘Skipper’ is only a mongrel 
dog who loiters about the cam- 
pus of Furnam University, 





Published weekly by TiMgE, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 187. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Burtpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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TIME, April 25, 1927 
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Greenville, S. C., yet three 
students have been expelled 
from the school by vote of 
the student council because of 
him. The youths cut off his 
right ear with a razor, in- 
closed it in a envelope with a 
note and slipped it under the 
_ of his master’s room.” 
—Eb. 


Husband Dislikes 


Sirs: 

I am receiving (2) two TimE each week, 
one under name of Ruby S. North and 
under my marriage name Mrs. Raymond 
North. 

Although I asked you to renew my sub- 
scription and bill me I am now can- 
celing all subscriptions to TIME. 

I like the periodical very much _ but 
my husband refuses to foot the bill for 
it as he dislikes it, so kindly discontinue 
my numbers at once. 


Rusy S. NortH 
(Mrs. Raymond) 
Terryville, Conn. 


Son Likes 


Sirs : 

Enclosed please find check for $5 in pay- 
ment of another year’s subscription of 
TIME, as per statement rendered. 

I think your paper is a wonderful organ 
and is worthy of great commendation, with 
one exception, and that is: you are such 
biased Republicans, so prejudiced always 
in your comments on the Democrats, that 
I would not take the paper at all, except 
at the request of my son. ... 

I spent this winter at The Mayflower 
in Washington and while there of course 
came in contact with a number of gen- 
tlemen who lived at the hotel, and think 
I must have heard this winter, at least 
a dozen make the same comment, in 
regard to your biased political attitude. 


WILBUR W. HUBBARD 

Chestertown, Md. 

TIME is not conscious that it has 
favored the Republicans, denies al- 
legiance to any party or creed.— 
ED. 


. . . 


‘Sewage 


Sirs: 

The things you say about people under 
their pictures are sometimes little short 
of disgusting. What a blasphemy to print 
the photograph of saintly Joseph Lister 
and underneath it say: “They reminded 
him of sewage.”” I wish my husband was 
here to write you the indignation he, a 
doctor, would have felt at your indecency. 
“Joseph Lister slopped carbolic  acid.”’ 
Ugh! Evidently you never heard that 
medicine is a ministry. I am sure Dr. 
Lister performed his miracles with grace. 

EMMELINE STANDISH 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME reported accurately that 
the smell of festering wounds sug- 
gested to famed Dr. Lister that 
carbolic acid might be applied to 
them as it was to sewage in Car- 


lisle, England.—Eb. 


Gangplanks 
Sirs : 
_In the course of his undoubtedly exten- 
Sive travels your ForEIGN News Editor 
must surely have boarded and left enough 
steamships to realize that gangplanks 
nowadays do not “touch Manhattan” 
(Time, April 11) but are run out from 
the pier to touch the docking ship. . 
FREDERICK STELGER 
Boston, Mass. 


Ill Advised 

Sirs: 

I have noticed that when a_non-sub- 
scriber writes you a letter you take oc- 
casion in your answer to call him: 


“Newsstand Buyer.” This is a  super- 
fluous and ill-advised adjective. All clubs, 
that I belong to, carry TIME on their 
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The Supreme Court 
on Books gives its verdict for 


The World Book 


Tue American Library Association, whose business it is to determine 
the actual value of books through reports of librarians, is considered 
the Supreme Court on Books. In its official publication, The Booklist, 
it gives The World Book unqualified recommendation and calls it “best 
of its type.” 

The Elementary School Library Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in preparing the “Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren,” gives The World Book first place. 

These—and State Boards of Education, Textbook Commissions, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, State Courses of Study, have virtually 
authorized The World Book into almost every public library and 
school in the United States. 

William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, says: 
“The World Book outclasses them all. It is used more than four 
times as much as any other book in our library.” 


Your boy and girl use The World Book. But school sets are 
limited in number. School hours are short. There is only one local 
library—and the children can’t go there every night. They need The 
World Book at home . . . need the ten compact, beautifully bound 
volumes on the library table, handy for easy digging! Watch them 
refer to The World Book again and again in preparing a single lesson. 
This humanized world-knowledge fills in, alluringly, authentically, 
the outlines of their lesson assignments. 

Encyclopedic in content—yet different . . . The World Book con- 
tains hundreds of correlated subjects of cultural interest never before 
in a reference work. Every article is an entertaining story; human, 
richly illustrated, strictly down to date . . . concise and more pleas- 
ing than the similar article in an ordinary encyclopedia. 


Under the leadership of Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, a staff of prominent educators and nationally known au- 
thorities compiled The World Book. Their purpose was to supply 
all the reference material demanded in both the grade school and 
the high school curriculum. The result is the most surprising, de- 
lightful, inviting reference set ever devised. Completely accepted 
by the highest educational authorities. 


Such professional men and women as librarians, teachers, superin- 
tendents, are the exclusive representatives of The World Book. 
Through them you obtain it. Ask us for full information. 


W. F. Quarrie & Company, Publishers, Chicago 


Roach-Fowler Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


The WORLD BOK ~~ 
“> 
















































































































































































































































































































































































[10 VOLUMES} 
The humanized reference work 














for the whole ; W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
family eel Dept. 2-D, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
_— Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 
-_~ information of The World Book. 
— Name 
we 


— 
at Address 





literature tables and all libraries, that I 
have visited, also subscribe to Time. I 
presume the object of keeping TIME in 
clubs and libraries is that visitors should 
read it and, if so, a non-subscriber who 
has read your paper is not necessarily a 
“Newsstand Buyer.” Reform! 
J. ELIAS FRIES 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Cadman- Utley 


Sirs: 

Lest anyone should be further misled, 
please give me space to say that I have 
not indorsed Miss Utley’s leadership of 
an evangelical campaign in New York 
City, nor do I think it is advisable. With 
best wishes, 

S. Parkes CADMAN, D. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Because he was chief speaker at 
a mass meeting in a Manhattan 


Street Scene, Kobe . church, at which it was announced 
j that Uldine Utley, 14-year-old evan- 

gelist, would perform in Manhat- 

tan (Tims, Feb. 28), and because 


Lands of Charm he spoke ‘eympathetically, of Mis 


proposed visit, Dr. Cadman, Pres- 


eee ident of the Federal Council of 

Across the Pacific || 3s er 
wrongly understood as having “in- 

dorsed” Miss Utley. No such mis- 
understanding now remains.—EbD. 


THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- Mrs. P he. Sard 
venture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinat- Irs. Poe 


. Sirs: 
ing lands of the Far East. In Trme, March 21, you state that one 


You may visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Virginia Clemm was the wife of Edgar 
" Allen Poe. This is a fact. But why do 
Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from you use the word “one” before her name? 
Seattle If a daughter of one of our millionaires, 
4 “ , or senators, or governors was married, 

Plan to make the complete trip. Visit all of these inter- or her name used in any other connec- 
. } > tion, would you use the word “one’’ before 
esting ports and countries. No other lands in the world her name? Yet Virginia Clemm was mar- 


offer the traveler so much of adventure and romance. ried to one of the Earth’s immortals and 
as such is imbedded forever in_ history. 


Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern The, came af 5 Geenheer of ony. meena 
. es . or senator, or governor wi soon e Ior- 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- gotten and leave not a trace behind. If 


raced d j i Who's Who in America had been published 
gardens, a joyous people in her time would not her name have ap- 


China, most ancient in civilization, is a storehouse of peared in it? How about a daughter of 


‘ ° ° ‘ many a milli i d others I have men- 
treasure. See the quaint river life —junks, sampans, ell senate to. &t Chen, oe 


bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bow. Virginia Clemm_ was a cousin of the im- 
. : mortal Poe. Some of the same _ blood 
Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan that coursed through his veins coursed 
‘ : . d t a ‘ the daugh- 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day’s con a: ee cae eae “aekemn te ed 
journey distant. home and she was one of the family. How 
> . ‘ long, of necessity, must this family re- 

Great President liners take you in perfect comfort. main a part of human history? 


Pleasant public rooms. Spacious decks. Airy staterooms. PE. gm. £ = = differ. 


A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- ent.” 
elers. Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 


There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los Hotel Flayed 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- Sirs: 


lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from Your several circular letters advising 


> F me that m k ipti y I 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Pan- entice teen Sein tundeed, Ton — 


ama and California. aware of this expiration and assure you 
¢ 2 4 A that I enjoy reading your publication, 
An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from but regret that certain conditions _pro- 


: ° hibit me from renewing my _ subscription 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. at -pieeant.. An .aey.-@Aaeden ieee 1a 


And fortnicghtl aili living at an hotel where the help are very 
“ & ys ilings from Naples, Genoa and eareless with mail. I have failed to re 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. ceive quite a number of copies of TiMB 


z 2 . and have gone to the office several times 

For complete information communicate to get my mail and found transient 
ith ich ° guests, lounge lizards, and lobby loiterers 
with any ticket or tourist agent or reading my paper, which they had _ helped 
themselves to out of my box in_ the 

absence of the clerk. Newark must be 4 


fae, aa 
e te 
ra) ar teams D | temporary stopping off place for the latter 
class of humans, resting presumably before 


touring the State of New Jersey, where 


= es = “Graft” seems to run wild. 
baal e Fr i ¢ oa n ae ca zg n e I contemplate changing my residence 
in the near future, and until 4 a 80, 
e will have to be what you call “ ews- 
Admiral Oriental Line pal ge 


. : With best wishes for your continued 
« « « New York Dime Bank Building. . . . Detroit, Mich. success which I hear you are enjoying. 
- + « New York 112 West Adams Street . . . Chicago, Ill. I consider TiME the only magazine worth 


BurTOoN E. BENNETT 
Seattle, Wash. 





32 Broadway . . « 
604 Fifth Avenue . 
25 Broadway. . . 
177 State Street . . 
Robert Dollar Bldg. 


. » New York 101 Bourse Building. . . Philadelphia, Pa. reading today. Its frankness, truthfulness 
. Boston, Mass, 514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. and unafraidness make it outstanding. 
San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash, Mary J. LANE 


Newark, N. J. 


TIME, April 25, 1927 
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Some Contributors 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
sINCLAIR LEWIS 

HL, MENCKEN 

JOHN MASEFIELD 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
WILLA CATHER 

ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
WAY SINCLAIR 

pOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
ELINOR WYLIE 

JOHN DEWEY 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
WALTER LIPPMANN = * 
WILLIAM McFEE 

EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
LORD DUNSANY 

WALTER DE LA MARE 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

HUGH WALPOLE 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
CARL VAN DOREN 

VACHEL LINDSAY 

THOMAS BEER 

MARY AUSTIN 

WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 
JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 

JOHN DRINK WATER 

ANNE PARRISH 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


says: ‘‘Its leading articles deal with the philosophy of art and 


of life in a way to stimulate thought. Its book reviews are 
written by expert, it has no fads or whims, but deals fairly, 
honestly and penetratingly with current movements in the 
world’s literature. It has won an enviable and authorita- 
tive position and deserves its success.” 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
both a contributor and 
reader, says:**For the book- 
man the Saturday Revirw 
is a necessity as well asa 
luxury.” 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
concludes an enthusiastic 
letter to the Saturday 
Review by saying: It has 
certainly fulfilled the hopes 
of this reader.”’ 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


says: ‘The paper stands 
with the best in Great 
Britain. No one who is 
interested in intellectual 
tdeas can afford to be with- 
out it.” 


MARY AUSTIN 


wrote, on the first anniver- 
sary of the paper. ‘‘Onecannot 
imagine that it ever began, 
and certainly one dees not 
wish to imagine that it will 
ever Cease. 


he world’s leading writers discuss 


books and life in this magazine 


Get the Saturday ‘Review of LITERATURE for Three —Wonths at $1.00 


For several reasons its subscribers find 
The Saturday Review of Literature an ex- 
ceptionally entertaining magazine. This 
is aside from its usefulness 

Many people subscribe, of course, just 
to keep authoritatively informed about 
the new books, about authors, and about 
tendencies in literature. When they “talk 
books,” they can do so intelligently. 
Nobody (not even reviewers) can read 
all the new books, good and bad. Most 
of us can read but a few. This makes it 
necessary to know something about the 
many books we can’t read. 

This utilitarian purpose—of keeping 
its subscribers au courant with every- 
thing of interest and importance in the 
world of literature—is performed by 
The Saturday Review (in the opinion 
of many people) better than by any 
magazine of its type now published, 
either here or abroad. 

Its subscribers, however,are even more 
enthusiastic about it for another reason: 
because it comes as a delightful intellec- 
tual stimulant once a week. After all, 
discussion about books is bound to be- 
come discussion about life and people 
and things. A good critic can’t tell his 
views about a book without revealing 


his views about some aspect of life. 
When, therefore, you listen to the lead- 
ing writers of the world talking about 
books (as you can in The Saturday 
Review), you are given something to 
think about. This is genuine intellectual 
pastime. 

The Saturday Review is edited by 
Henry Seidel Canby, with whom are as- 
sociated as editors Christopher Morley, 
William Rose Benét, Amy Loveman, 
and May Lamberton Beckex 


As for its contributors (for lack of 
space) only a few of them are listed 
above. Their names alone are a guaran- 
tee of the high quality of writing and 
the searching thought you may expect in 
every issue. The magazine is the only 
weekly in the United States devoted 
solely to literature. 


If you are a bookish person—if you 
are interested in keeping well up in the 
current of modern thought—you owe it to 
yourself to subscribe to this unusual 
publication. 

Hereisan interesting sidelight showing 
its fascination: its subscribers probably 
include the most critical and most dis- 
criminating group of 25,000 people to 
be found in this country. They know 
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what reading they want, if any people do. 
Nothing mediocre, nor dull, nor mere- 
tricious, could ever satisfy them. Yet, 
during the past year, three times as many 
subscribers “renewed” for two years as 
for one year. You will realize why, if 
you take it. 


Will you not subscribe to The Saturday 
Review for a period of three months,— 
thirteen issues? The cost of this trial wi/l 
only be one dollar. For that insignificant 
sum you may find a publication (as many 
people have) that is the most informing, 
most entertaining, and most satisfying 
of any you can obtain. 


If you are interested, please mail the 
coupon below at once. It is not neces- 
sary to send money. A bill will be sent 
to you with the first issue. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 34 
OF LITERATURE 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send meyourmagazine for threemonths 
for $1.00. (Enclose bill with the first issue.) 


CO ae ae 


Address 


City. State = 
O If you are already familiar with the Saturday 
Review, and wish to subscribe for one year (price 
$3.50) put an X in the square at the left. There 
is no need to send money. Bill will be sent 
with the first issue you receive. 
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And by productive, we mean 
safe... growing... yield- 
ing a return that really builds 
up your capital quickly, surely. 
You can avoid costly mistakes 
» + « Can profit as others are. 


Simply buying sound stocks or 
bonds is not enough. The best 
securities bought at the wrong 
times usually register a loss, 
sometimes for years. Buying 
more speculatively, without 
sound advice, is even more haz- 
ardous, because this adds to 
the risk of picking the wrong 
time to buy, the greater one of 
choosing unsound securities. 
So, many people really are 
squandering their money when 
they think they are building for 
the future. 


Investment success ts 


readily possible 


Contrast with this the results 
that some thousands of indi- 
viduals—operating on a basic- 
ally sound and carefully guided 
investment plan—are securing. 
These people are largely the 
intelligent persons who have 
decided, after a few costly in- 
stances, that tips—gossip—and 
the advice of well-meaning 
friends are not a sound basis on 
which to invest their money. 


Investigation revealed to them 


& 
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are they 


PRODUCTIVE! 


that there was available a 
source of information that for 
decades had produced results 
for other private investors. 
They found that industrial 
leaders, banks and bankers and 
thousands of other forward 
looking men were making con- 
sistent profits through it... 
in short, they discovered that 
Brookmire Service isa reliable, 
tested investment guide. They 
subscribed and as clients tes- 
tifytoits value—the basic sound- 
ness of its research—the clarity 
and definiteness with which all 
suggestions are presented. 


Facts.... not guesswork are 
behind these results 


The following results are typical. 
In 1926 some 70 stocks wererec- 
ommended. The net gain at re- 
cent prices, was 765 points. 
Bond recommendations simi- 
larly were successful. For the 
9 years ending in 
1925, oneclient who 


kept a record show- B 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


ed an annual aver- 
age return of 26%. 
A letter just received 
from another says 
that with $2,428.25 
invested on Brook- 
mire advice on April 
24, 1926, a little 
more than 30% gain 


_———— eee 8 ca cg gw ag a a a ga Wi Tr a i ig re en ee 
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Gentlemen : 

Please send me—without obligation—the invest- 
ment advice mentioned above. . 
and a description of Brookmire Service. TMB-2 








resulted . . . in ten months.‘‘Had 
[ kept in closer touch with you 
it would have been more.” 






Advice on investments 
is available now 





There is no reason why yoij 
should refrain from learning 
about this Service. We have 
ready to send you a description 
which outlines its scope ant 
the ways in which you can 
use it. And with this dati 
we will include current bulle- 
tins that analyze security con- 
ditions now, that discuss the 
outlook for prices . . . whether 
they will be higher or lower. 
These bulletins will tell you 
briefly, definitely, clearly, what 
action should be taken now- 
whether to buy—sell or hold. 
Simply mail the coupon. The 
information—booklet and bul: 
letins — will go forward th 
you by the next post. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


q At breakfast at No. 15 Dupont 
Circle, President Coolidge, Senator 
McNary of Oregon (co-author of 
the vetoed McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill) and sundry powers of 
the Republican party shook hands 
all around. “We will pour balm 
on the farmers’ wounds. Senator 
McNary will go scouting in the 
West and report to the President 
next summer with a compromise 
bill that will satisfy agriculture 
and not vex industry. Congress 
will pass the bill next winter,” 
said last week’s breakfasters in 
effect. Such strategy was predict- 
ed three weeks ago (TIME, April 


4), 

@ Annoyed by persistent rumors, 
the President let it be known that 
his Cabinet is not split on the 
Chinese problem, that Secretary 
of State Kellogg has the situa- 
tion well in hand and is not going 
to resign. Furthermore, said the 
President, even if Secretary Kel- 
logg should resign, Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert C. Hoover will 
not be appointed to succeed him. 
C His right wrist having recov- 
ered from lameness, the President 
threw a white baseball to Tristram 
Speaker to open the season for 
the Washington nine. Mrs. Cool- 
idge wore a green hat, a green 
coat. 

@ Among the gentlemen who 
called on the President last week 
were: Clarence W. Barron, finan- 
cial publisher, who reported that 
hard-times cycles are rapidly be- 
coming impossible in the U. S.; 
Silas H. Strawn, Chicago lawyer 
and traveler in China, who thought 
that the Administration’s Chinese 
policy was 100% right. 

( “Dear Mrs. Coolidge: We are 
sending you these flowers because 
we love you,” said a letter signed 
by 200 children of the Salvation 
Army Home at Lytton Springs, 
Calif. The flowers were brought 
from the coast by airplane and 
were presented by two Washing- 
ton children, whom Mrs. Coolidge 
kissed affectionately. 

@ The President restored U. S. 
citizenship rights to the famed 
La Montagne brothers (Rene, 
William, Morgan, Montaigu), 
alert Manhattanites, who succeeded 
their father in the liquor business 


before Prohibition, supplied cham- 
pagne to members of the Racquet 
& Tennis Club after Prohibition, 
were jailed in 1923 for violating 
the Volstead Act. 

@ Rubbernecks and idlers were 
offered rusty nails at $1 apiece, 
from the White House roof, now 
being repaired, before the police 
stopped the workman who was sell- 
ing them. 

q@ Charles Evans Hughes, one- 
time Secretary of State, closeted 
himself with President Coolidge and 
Secretary of State Kellogg to dis- 
cuss ways and means in Nicaragua, 
Mexico, China. 

C@ The President told visitors last 
week that he wotild not be hostile 
to the appointment of a native as 
Governor of Porto Rico—but, he 
added cautiously, he did not wish 
to suggest the retirement of the 
present Governor, Horace Mann 
Towner. 

@ The White House Spokesman’s 
conference with newspapermen was 
suddenly interrupted when his 
white collie, Rob Roy, barked loud- 
ly, rushed to the Spokesman’s side. 
“What’s the matter?” said the 
Spokesman. “Are they stepping on 
your toes?” 

@ Having held a “harmony” 
breakfast with Secretaries Mellon 
and Hoover, Speaker Longworth 
and several members of Congress, 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
attended Easter services at the 
auditorium temporarily used by 
the First Congregational Church. 
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“Historic Incident” 


The presidential nominating con- 
ventions are more than a year dis- 
tant; the election is more than a 
year and a half distant—but con- 
spicuous now, throughout the land, 
are booms, prophecies. The forest 
of presidential timber is thickening 
with oaks and acorns, with green 
wood and dead wood. Each party 
has an oak which towers higher 
than any of the rest. In the Re- 
publican party the oak is Calvin 
Coolidge and the feeling is that 
if he wants the 1928 nomination, he 
can have it. But no one, perhaps 
not even the President himself, 
knows yet whether he wants to 
risk a third term attempt. In the 
Democratic party the oak is Alfred 
Emanuel Smith and the feeling 
is that he is the one substantial 
hope of victory in 1928. 

The Letter. Last week, more 
than ever, the Governor of New 
York held the centre of the presi- 
dential forest. He attempted to 
scotch for all the time the talk 
that his Roman Catholic religion 
would interfere with his upholding 
the U. S. Constitution in any of- 
fice to which he might be elected. 
In a letter published in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly* and addressed _ to 
Charles C. Marshall, Manhattan 
lawyer, who had asked him cer- 
tain questions (TIME, April 4), 
Governor Smith set forth his creed 
“straightforwardly, bravely, with 
the clear ring of candor.” 

Significant excerpts from Gov- 
ernor Smith’s letter: 

“Taking your letter as a whole 
and reducing it to commonplace 
English, you imply that there is 
conflict between religious ‘ loyalty 
to the Catholic faith and patriotic 
loyalty to the United States. Every- 
thing that has actually happened 
to me during my long public career 
leads me to know that no such 
thing as that is true. I have taken 
an oath of office in this State 19 
times. Each time I swore to de- 
fend and maintain the Constitution 
of the United States. ... During 
the years I have discharged these 
trusts I have been a communicant 


*This letter was to be released to the 
newspapers on April 25. But last week the 
Boston Post and the New York Daily News 
(tabloid) appeared with unauthorized 
versions of the letter, so the Atlantic 
Monthly officially released the letter on 
April 18. The Atlantic Monthly threatened 
to sue the Post and the News for gross vi- 
olation of copyright. 
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of the Roman Catholic Church. If 
there were conflict, I, of all men, 
could not have escaped it, because 
I have not been a silent man, but 
a battler for social and political 
reform. These battles would in 
their very nature disclose this con- 
flict if there were any.... 

“You as a lawyer will probably 
agree that the office of Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States is second 
not even to that of the President 
in its influence on the national 
development and policy. . . . During 
one-fourth of its history it has been 
presided over by two Catholics, 
Roger Brooke Taney and Edward 
Douglas White.... 

“What is this conflict [between 
Church and State] about which you 
talk? It may exist in some lands 
which do not guarantee religious 
freedom. But in the wildest dreams 
of your imagination you cannot 
conjure up a possible conflict be- 
tween religious principle and po- 
litical duty in the United States, 
except on the unthinkable hypoth- 
esis that some law were to be 
passed which violated the common 
morality of all God-fearing men. 
And if you can conjure up such a 
conflict, how would a Protestant 
resolve it? Obviously by the dic- 
tates of his conscience. That is 
exactly what a Catholic would do. 

“It is a well-known fact that I 
have made all of my appointments 
to public office on the basis of 
merit and have never asked any 
man about his religious belief. In 
the first month of this year there 
gathered in the Capitol at Albany 
the first Governor’s cabinet that 
ever sat in this State. It was 
composed, under my appointment, 
of two Catholics, thirteen Protest- 
ants and one Jew.’ 

After showing that some of Law- 
yer Marshall’s arguments’ were 
based on incomplete quotations 
from Church documents, Governor 
Smith wrote: “I summarize my 
creed as an American Catholic. I 
believe in the worship of God ac- 
cording to the faith and practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
recognize no power in the institu- 
tions of my Church to interfere with 
the operations of the Constitution 
of the United States or the enforce- 
ment of the law of the land. I 
believe in absolute freedom of con- 
science for all men and in equality 
of all churches, all sects, and all 
beliefs before the law as a matter 
of right and not as a matter of 
favor. I believe in the absolute 
separation of Church and State.... 
I believe in the principle of non- 
interference by this country in the 
internal affairs of other nations 
and that we should stand stead- 
fastly against any such interference 
by whomsoever it may be urged. 
And I believe in the common broth- 
erhood of man under the common 
fatherhood of God, 


AMBASSADOR CROWDER 


No pastimes, no recreations 
(See THE CABINET) 


“In this spirit I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fer- 
vent prayer that never again in 
this land will any public servant be 
challenged because of the faith in 
which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God.” 

Said the Atlantic Monthly: “This 
is an historic incident, historic for 
the country and for the Church.” 

The Boom. Meanwhile, the Smith 
boom had found new heralds. One- 
time (1920-24) Governor John M. 
Parker of Louisiana, a progressive 
who had supported Theodore Roose- 
velt and a gentleman with the 
richest of Southern traditions, 
cheered for Governor Smith as “a 
he-man, with the courage of his con- 
victims.” Onetime (1925-27) Gov- 
erness Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wy- 
oming, an ardent Dry, announced a 
fortnight ago after visiting Gov- 
ernor Smith: “He will conquer 
everyone he meets by his personal 
charm, his humanity and his great 
courage.” A few discordant notes 
were struck. Among them: Sena- 
tor Thaddeus H. Caraway of Ar- 
kansas said the South is 50-to-1 
against Smith-for-President. But 
the fact remains that Republican 
leaders have come to regard the 
Democratic nomination of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith as inevitable, and 
they have begun to build their 
fences to fight him, 


THE CABINET 
Crowder Out 


“No one has yet seen him in a 
drawing-room in Washington, at 
any social affair, on a golf course 
or a tennis court. He has no 
pastimes, no recreations.” 

So it was once said, rather 
cruelly, of a man whose only mas- 
ter and major interest for most 
of his 68 years has been the U. §. 
Government. Last week he, Major 
General Enoch Herbert Crowder 
(retired), handed in his resigna- 
tion as U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
He will leave this post on Sept. 
1 to practice law in Chicago. His 
successor has not yet been des- 
ignated. 

The early careers of Major Gen- 
eral Crowder and General John 
J. Pershing were closely _inter- 
twined. Both were born in the 
same Congressional district in Mis- 
souri; both went to West Point, 
Crowder graduated 1881, Pershing 
1886; both studied law; both saw 
service in the Apache and Sioux 
Indian wars, in Cuba, in the 
Philippines; both observed the 
Russo-Japanese War for the U. S. 
Government. Everyone knows the 
fireworks that attended the climax 
of General Pershing’s history. But 
who knows what Major General 
Crowder did in his usual working 
hours between 7:30 a. m. and mid- 
night? Among other things, he 
was onetime Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral (legal head) of the U. S. 
Army and its ablest lawyer in 
many a year. He was the chief 
author of the selective draft law— 
an achievement as difficult as it 
was unpopular. In Cuba, he ably 
unraveled another thankless knot. 
As one of the makers of its or- 
ganic law, as personal representa- 
tive of President Harding, as U. S. 
Ambassador since 1923, no man has 
done more to take the chaos out 
ye Cuba than Major General Crow- 

er. 

He is a plugger unseen and a 
bachelor. 


ARMY & NAVY 


17-mile Accuracy 


Five super-dreadnaughts of the 
U. S. Navy spat 18 and 20-inch 
shells at unseen targets 30,000 
yards (17 miles) away. Every shell 
scored a precision hit. This target 
practice, directed by airplanes, took 
place last week off the coast of 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Significance: The Navy is said 
to have developed a secret of gun- 
nery control which makes for long- 
range accuracy and thus assures 
the continued building of super- 
dreadnaughts with big guns. Said 
Capt. William Cluverius. in com- 
mand of the West Virginia: “It 


was the finest material performance 
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yet recorded in guns, planes and 
machinery. All officers are con- 
vinced this firing off Cuba will ex- 
ercise a profound effect on the 
naval development of all nations.” 


RADICALS 


Pardon? 


In the hands of “the richest man 
in Massachusetts” lie the lives of 
two Radicals. On this man who 
has expressed his “thorough be- 
lief” in capital punishment as “the 
only thing to check wanton crimes 
of violence” rests such hope of 
pardon as two men may have who 
are condemned to be electrocuted 
for murder. Believing that trial 
judges should be “no mere modera- 
tors or referees,” but should “guide 
and control” inquiries, he is now 
asked, in effect, to reverse a ju- 
dicial decision when such a rever- 
sal will be universally interpreted 
as reflecting upon a member of the 
Massachusetts judiciary. For only 
Alvan Tufts Fuller, Governor of 
Massachusetts, can by the exercise 
of his right of pardon save Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
convicted murderers, from having 
sent through their bodies, some- 
time during the week of July 10, 
1927, a current of electricity suf- 
ficiently powerful to cause their 
deaths. 


Many a humble Boston office- 
worker, snatching a hasty and eco- 
nomical midday lunch at a Thomp- 
son’s restaurant where food is bal- 
anced on the broad-arm of a one- 
armed chair and 50c buys abun- 
dant calories to sustain life, has 
all unknowingly lunched with the 
Governor of his Commonwealth. 
For Governor Fuller, rich today, 
was born poor; is self-made; eats 
luncheons at Thompson’s in pref- 
erence to dining at the Copley 
Plaza, the Touraine, the Statler. 
Born 49 years ago in Malden 
(suburb of Boston), Governor Ful- 
ler left school at the age of 14, 
taking a job in a rubber factory 
to help support his widowed 
mother. At 17 he went into busi- 
ness for himself, opened a bicycle 
repair shop. On Saturday after- 
noons he rode in bicycle races, be- 
came Junior Champion of the 
vicinity, added thus to his fame, 
his income. But it was in four- 
wheeled, not two-wheeled, vehicles 
that he made his fortune. Like 
many another far-sighted man who 
was young when the automobile 
industry was an infant, he hitched 
his wagon to the horseless-carriage. 
In 1898 he went to Europe, brought 
back two European-made motor 
cars, sold both at a profit. Then 
he went to Detroit, came back with 
a contract giving him the New 
England territory for the Packard 
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MASSACHUSETTS’ GOVERNOR 
Rich today, was born poor. 


car. As the Packard car _ pros- 
pered, as more and more motorists 
began to “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One,” Alvan Tufts Fuller prospered 
also. Today he is rumored to be 
worth 40 million dollars; is con- 
sidered the wealthiest of Massa- 
chusetts citizens. None of the 
Governor’s fortune, however, has 
resulted from his career in public 
life. As a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature, of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, as 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, he has returned, uncashed, 
all salary checks received as salary. 


Thus Governor Fuller. Why, 
however, has his action regarding 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case become a 
matter of national, of international 
concern? Mr. Sacco and Mr. Van- 
zetti are awaiting execution for a 
payroll robbery, accompanied by 
murder, occurring in South Brain- 
tree, Mass., on April 15, 1920. 
A fortnight ago Judge Webster 
Thayer, trial judge at the time 
of the conviction, sentenced the 
two Italians to be executed some- 
time during the week of July 10, 
1927 (TIME, April 18). 

But there is more in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case than is contained in 
a bare recital of its facts and 
dates. During one morning last 
week the first mail alone brought 
to Governor Fuller 57 letters, some 
urging intercession, others protest- 
ing against intercession for Shoe- 
maker Sacco, for Fish-peddler Van- 
zetti. Twenty-two members of the 
British Parliament cabled Gever- 
nor Fuller, demanding a new trial, 
viewing with horror the approach- 





ing executions of two men whose 
guilt they question. Last week 
7,000 New Yorkers gathered in 
Union Square, roared “Stop the 
murder of Sacco & Vanzetti.” In 
London, in Paris, in The Hague 
police guard U. S. embassies and 
consulates, fearing that European 
radicals will let bombs express 
their disapproval of Massachusetts 
justice. Girls of Wellesley and 
Barnard colleges have petitioned 
the Governor to intervene. And 
a long list of liberal intelligentsia, 
including Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Romain Rolland (French 
novelist), Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard Law School faculty, Al- 
bert Einstein (relativity theorist) 
and many another have enrolled 
themselves with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
sympathizers. 


But, in spite of tumult, of shout- 
ing, the outcome now rests solely 
with Governor Fuller. The Gover- 
nor may 1) appoint a committee 
to review the entire proceedings, 
with the possible result of giving 
the condemned a new trial; 2) of 
his own responsibility, grant par- 
dons to Mr. Sacco, to Mr. Vanzetti; 
3) may let the law take its course. 
When, in his office beneath the 
Golden Dome of the State House 
at Boston, he sits down to con- 
sider his decision, what arguments 
are there that might lead him to 
decide in favor of the shoemaker 
and the fish-peddler? What is the 
case for Nicola Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti? 

That case rests partly upon the 
contention that Messrs. Sacco and 
Vanzetti, because of their avowed 
Communistie principles, did not re- 
ceive a fair trial owing to preju- 
dice against their political beliefs, 
partly upon the contention that 
since their conviction, important 
new evidence has developed suffi- 
cient to justify a re-trial. Sacco- 
Vanzetti sympathizers, quoting 
from the trial records, point out 
that Prosecutors Katzmann and 
Williams stressed the facts that 
Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti had, 
in 1917, dodged the draft by going 
to Mexico, that both were Reds 
of the most crimson hue. Cross- 
examining Mr. Sacco, District At- 
torney Katzmann drew from him 
a long speech, in whose _ broken, 
halting English the law-abiding 
Massachusetts gentlemen of the 
jury heard a Communist’s brief 
for Communism. Said Mr. Sacco, 
after telling how he had come to 
the U. S. believing it to be the 
“land of the free’: 


“I saw there was not what I 
was thinking before ...I could 
not afford much a family the way 
I did have the idea before. I 
could not put any money in the 
bank; I could no push my boys 
some to go to school and other 





things ...I could see the best 
men, intelligent, education, they 
been arrested and sent to prison 
and died in prison for years and 
years without getting them out, 
and Debs, one of the great men 
in his country, he is in prison, 
still away in prison, because he is 
a Socialist . . . the capitalist class 
they don’t want our child to go to 
high school or college or Harvard 
College ... they want the work- 
ing class to be a low all the times, 
be underfoot, and not to be up with 
the heud. ... Sometimes you see 
the Rockefellers, Morgans... they 
give five hunased thousand dollars 
to Harvard College, they give a 
million dollars for another school. 
Everybody say, ‘Well, D. Rocke- 
feller is a great man, the best man 
in the country.’ I want to ask 
him who is going to Harvard Col- 
lege? What benefit the working 
class they will get by those million 
dollars they give by Rockefeller, 
D. Rockefeller? ...men who is 
getting $21 a week or $30 a week, 
I don’t care if he gets $80 a 
week... he can’t live and send 
his child and go to Harvard Col- 
lege if he wants to eat everything 
nature will give him. ... We no 
want fight by the gun. ... What 
is war? The war is not shoots 
like Abraham Lincoln’s and Abe 
Jefferson, to fight for the free 
country ... but they are War for 
the great millionaire... They 
are War for business, million dol- 
lars come on the side.” 

What, ask Sacco-Vanzetti ad- 
herents, must have been the effect 
on the jury of these fulminations 
against “D Rockefeller,” against 
“Harvard College,” against wars 
with “million dollars come on the 
side” ?—especially at a time (1921) 
when Red-hunting was a national 
pastime? Were Messrs. Sacco and 
Vanzetti convicted not of murder 
but of radicalism? As an illustra- 
tion of prejudice, Liberals also put 
forward a remark alleged to have 
been made, before the trial, by Jury 
Foreman Ripley, who is said to 
have informed a friend that he was 
going to serve on the jury in the 
trial of the two “ginneys” (vulgar 
term for Italians) and, upon his 
friend’s opining that they were in- 
nocent, replied, “Damn them, they 
ought to hang anyway.” 

In addition to attacking the trial 
itself, friends of Mr. Sacco and 
Mr. Vanzetti also have collected 
new evidence to answer the ques- 
tion: If Messrs. Sacco and Van- 
zetti are innocent, who is guilty? 
For in November, 1925, a convict, 
confined in the same prison with 
Mr. Sacco, made a written con- 
fession of having taken part in the 
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payroll robbery and stated that 
Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti were 
not in the bandit-gang. Testimony 
of this convict (one Celestino F. 
Madeiros) lead to an _ investiga- 
tion involving a group of criminals 
known as the “Morelli gang.” 
Police, however, maintain that the 
“Morelli gang” did not commit 
the Braintree crime, point out that 
two of the group were in jail at 
the time, and refuse to attach 
much weight to the testimony given 
by one convict in behalf of an- 


other, 


Complicated tortured, partly 
dimmed by the passage of seven 
years is the problem which Gov- 
ernor Fuller must analyze. As 
against the allegations discussed 
above, he will doubtless consider 
the facts that Mr. Sacco and Mr. 
Vanzetti, tried by a jury of their 
peers, were found guilty; that Trial 
Judge Webster Thayer, before 
whom have come repeated petitions 
for a new trial has steadfastly re- 
fused to consider any of the matter 
contained in these petitions as im- 
portant enough to justify re-open- 
ing the case. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts has also refused 
to allow appeals taken from the 
verdict arrived at in Judge 
Thayer’s court, though it should 
be added that in Massachusetts the 
Supreme Court is not allowed to 
pass upon facts but only upon law, 
could not have considered, for ex- 
ample, the Madeiros confession. 


JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court Doings 


Rum Runners. British subjects 
on the high seas may be punished 
by the U. S. under the Volstead 
Act, if they are hovering with rum- 
ful purpose anywhere off the coast 
of the U. S. Thus did Mr. Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft of the 
Supreme Court interpret last week 
the 1925 liquor treaty between the 
U. S. and Great Britain. Said he: 
“To give immunity to the cargo and 
guilty persons on board would be 
to clear those whose guilt should 
condemn the vessel and to restore 
to them the liquor and thus release 
for another opportunity to flout the 
laws of a friendly government 
which it was the purpose of the 
treaty to discourage.” As a _ re- 
sult of this decision, the captain 
and four members of the crew of 
the British ship, Quadra, captured 
25 miles off San Francisco in 1924, 
were convicted of conspiracy against 
the U. S. 


No Right to Refuse. The Jour- 
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neymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
decided that the Bedford Cut Stone 
Co. (Indiana) and 23 other corpora- 
tions were unfair to union labor. 
So the union ordered all its 5,000 
members to refuse to work on stone 
cut by these corporations. Last 
week the Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of a lower court; ruled 
that the union was restraining trade 
in violation of the anti-trust laws, 
that the stone corporations were 
entitled to relief by injunction. 

Associate Justices Louis Demn- 
bitz Brandeis and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the two great liberals of 
the Supreme Court, dissented vigor- 
ously from this decision. Said Jus- 
tice Brandeis: “They [the union 
members] were innocent alike of 
trespass and of breach of con- 
tract. They refrained from vio- 
lence, intimidation, fraud and 
threats.” 


Old but Able. Before the Su- 
preme Court last week, a_ stocky 
93-year-old gentleman with neatly 
trimmed snow-white beard — and 
abundant snow-white hair, looking 
a bit like the late Viscount Bryce, 
pounded a desk and argued a water 
power case with vigorous convic- 
tion. He was Moses Hooper—for 
70 years an able lawyer of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. He had ridden in his 
automobile to Washington and §in- 
tends to ride back to Oshkosh soon. 

Beech-Nut v. Beechnut. P. Lor- 
illard Co. (Beechnut chewing to- 
bacco) is not infringing the trade- 
mark of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. (Beech-Nut chewing gun, 
candies, ham, peanut butter, etc.)— 
decided the U. S. Supreme Court 
last week. Said Mr. Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“The Lorillard Co. is at least as 
well known to those who do not 
despise tobacco as the Beech-Nut 
Co. is to its refined customers.” 


Bathtub Trust. Eight members 
of the so-called Bathtub Trust last 
week paid the U. S. Government fines 
totaling $169,000; had their  sus- 
pended sentences of six and _ ten 
months changed to probation. The 
U.S. Supreme Court, by vote of 5 to 
3 (Justice Brandeis not voting) had 
found them guilty of violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The de- 
cision established an important prec- 
edent for future “trust” prosecu- 
tions, inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court ruling held that monopolies 
were illegal even if they did not 
abuse their dominant position by 
fixing high and unreasonable prices. 
The defendants in the Bathtub 
case represented manufacturers 
producing about 80% of the bath- 
tubs and plumbing fixtures made 
in the U. S. 
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WOMEN 


Felton v. Bankers 


Mrs. William H. Felton of 
Cartersville, Ga., is the type of 
woman to whom people are al- 
ways giving laudatory titles—‘the 
outstanding woman of the South,” 
“Georgia’s Grand Old Lady,” “Good 
Mother Felton,” “Georgia’s Oldtime 
Peach.” And who can say that 
Mrs. Felton does not deserve them? 
It is true that she sat in the U. S. 
Senate for only two days in 1922, 
but no other woman has ever sat 
there as a member. It is true that 
other women have reached the age 
of 91, but how many of them rise at 
6 a. m., manage a 600-acre planta- 
tion and write letters to news- 
papers flaying politicians, bankers? 

Last week in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, alert Georgians noticed a 
letter from Mrs. Felton. Said she: 
“As an okd widow, lacking only 
a little more than eight years of 
the century mark, I thank you for 
the editorial. ... 

“In the year 1911 I was badly 
hurt in a railroad collision—near 
Armour’s Station on the Southern 
railroad. The company promptly 
paid me $2,000—to get my old self 
doctored—and it was this money 
that I invested with the Bank of 
Donaldsonville, being promised a 
10% dividend by Hon. J. S. 
Shingler, multi-millionaire of Ash- 
burn, Ga., and its president.” 

Mrs. Felton then told how she 
had not received one cent of divi- 
dends and how she had appealed to 
the State banking commission, to 
the State Supreme Court, to the 
Governor. They did nothing to 
help her. “I feel that I have been 
gagged, hogtied and delivered,” said 
Mrs. Felton. “May God strengthen 
your [newspaper] arm in your 
fight for a law that will give wom- 
en and children and all depositors 
better protection than they now 
have for funds they put in Georgia 
banks.” 

Always a crusader, Mrs. Felton 
has taken the stump for Prohibi- 
tion, woman suffrage, maternity 
laws. She has made many a famed 
utterance, some of which are: 

“Our government permits chil- 
dren to many who know no more 
about raising a family than the 
loose straws in a last year’s bird’s 
nest.” 

“Senators are big bugs.” 

H want to wear out, not rust 
out.” 


CATASTROPHE 
Water, Wind 


Last week residents of Memphis, 
Tenn., saw somebody’s house bob- 
bing down the Mississippi, headed 
toward the Gulf of Mexico. Soon 
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ONETIME SENATRIX FELTON 


“T feel that I have been gagged, 
hogtied & delivered.” 


(See Women) 


other houses followed, plus bodies 
of drowned cattle, plus debris of 
every description. For the Mis- 
sissippi, rain-swollen, high-rising, 
was flood from Cairo, Ill., to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Many a _ levee 
“went out,” thousands of lowland 
acres turned into lakes, 24,000 
refugees appealed to the Red Cross 
for aid, eleven lives were lost. 

Devastated areas. Southern IIl- 
inois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas were the worst 
flood sufferers. In the streets of 
Judsonia, Ark., water reached a 
depth of four feet; one estimate 
placed 2,000,000 Arkansas acres 
under water. The entire town of 
Columbus, Ky. (pop. 654) was 
abandoned. Columbus, Ky., though 
hardly more than a village, was 
founded 105 years ago and at one 
time was considered as possible site 
for the national capital. Levees at 
Memphis, Tenn., were populous 
with slimy, writhing snakes, flooded 
out of their swampy homes. 


Tornado. Last week Don Grif- 
fith, 10, of Rock Springs, Tex., no- 
ticed a “funny feeling” in the 
air. It had been raining all even- 
ing and the sky looked ‘‘queer.” 
Said Father,Griffith: “It looks like 
a storm® coming.” “Then came a 
roar, a crashing sound as of houses 
falling, and beneath the feet of the 
Griffiths the floor lifted up. Don 
heard his mother call to him, then 
everything went black. Recovering 
consciousness, Don found himself 
lying in mud amid the ruins of the 
Griffith house. 

Had Don not suffered a broken 
leg and shoulder he might have 
risen, seen other ruins, walked 
through the streets of what a few 
moments before had been the town 
of Rock Springs, Tex., which was 
now a _ tornado-twisted ruin with 
less than ten buildings left stand- 
ing. Of its 800 inhabitants, 56 


were killed and from 150 to 170 
injured. Texas, a_ tornado-play- 
ground, experienced 15 other 
“twisters” during the week. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 

Harry S. New, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, was dictating letters last 
week. Upon the word ‘“come-at- 
able,” his stenographer was 
“stumped,” puzzled: “Come-at-able,” 
explained Mr. New, “means ‘ap- 
proachable’; it is a companion word 
to the old Hoosier ‘get-at-able.’ ” 


James A. Reed, Missouri Senator, 
tried to look puzzled as he reverted 
to his game of baiting the White 
House spokesman. “Why don’t the 
newspapers photograph the White 
House spokesman?” said he to re- 
porters. “What does this mysterious 
person look like? The newspapers 
are always printing pictures of 
people prominent in the news. The 
White House spokesman is always 
being quoted. He is constantly in 
the news. But I’ve never yet seen 
a picture of him.” 


Dwight Filley Davis Jr., young 
son of the Secretary of War, was 
photographed leaping high above 
first base as a member of the 
Harvard freshman baseball nine. 


Samuel Uniermyer, able Manhat- 
tan lawyer, now on a_ round-the- 
world cruise, stopped in Manila for 
two days, talked with Governor 
General Leonard Wood, found the 
Philippines “bristling with compli- 
cations.” Also, said Mr. Unter- 
myer, “I found less interest among 
the natives than I expected on the 
question of independence, except 
among the politicians.” 


Ellison DuRant Smith, Senator 
from South Carolina, when asked 
last week to pick the 1928 Demo- 
cratic nominee for President, said: 
“I should think he [the nominee] 
would be a dark horse, but not a 
dead horse. We have a morgue 
full of dead horses in our party.” 


Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, told the Yale Daily News 
that he saw no immediate need for 
the creation of a Secretary of Edu- 
cation, that the President’s Cabinet 


is already too large for efficiency. 


Peter Goelet Gerry, Rhode Island 
Senator, flew over Berlin in a large 
metal Junkers plane last week, 
landed, was impressed with the 
completeness of the aviation ter- 
minal. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Vital Protocol 


Whenever the League of Nations 
holds an important international 
conference, the U. S. and Soviet 
Russia are invited to send “ob- 
servers,” and, while the U. S. usual- 
ly accepts, the Soviet Government 
has steadfastly refused, these past 
four years. : 

The reason is that during the 
Lausanne Conference of 1923 (at 
Lausanne, Switzerland) the Rus- 
sian representative, M. Vaslav 
Vorovsky, was assassinated. His 
alleged assassin was acquitted by 
a Swiss Court. For four years the 
Swiss Government has refused the 
kind of apology demanded by the 
Soviet Government. Ergo, no So- 
viet “observers” have come to 
League Conferences. 

For four years earnest attempts 
have been made to relieve the 
stress of this situation, a stress 
inimical to the peace of the world. 
The Swiss have offered to sign a 
note apologizing “sincerely.” The 
Russians have held out for “em- 
phatically.” 

In Moscow, last week, “emphati- 
cally” was inserted in a Russo- 
Swiss protocol resuming diplomatic 
relations between these countries. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament’s Week 


The Commons— 

@ Could detect no trace of con- 
scious irony or sarcasm in a re- 
markable defense of U. S. films 
by that peppery late Victorian, 
Colonel Josiah Clement Wedgwood, 
M. P. When a member casually re- 
marked that U. S. films should be 
barred from England because so 
many of them are indecent, Colonel 
Wedgwood leaped up and shouted: 
“No sir! You are all wrong. Be- 
ware that you do not plunge us 
from the American whirlpool into 
the French cesspool! Perhaps I 
shouldn’t put it like that. But let’s 
get away from the idea that Amer- 
ican films are immoral. Dull they 
may be. Sentimental, sloppy ‘sob 
stuff’ you do get from America. 
But immorality never. 

“American morality on and off 
the films, is quite all right. They 
are the most straightlaced people 
in the universe. Anything that 
gets put over in America we 
shan’t criticize from the standpoint 
of morality. 

“The essence of the American 
film is the strong ‘he-man’ who 
landed the goods, the self-made 
man who struggled to the top. We 
want more of that type. Let us 
have that sort of hero, rather than 
the dude who spends his time at 





WeEpGwoop, M. P. 


me my American films! 


yoy 


“Leave 


the races or in dance halls, or the 
type of gentleman who never 
worked, 


“T am shocked at some films. .. . 
I actually have to walk out of the 
theatre sometimes. . But they 
are not American films—French and 
Italian mostly. 

“Leave me my American films. 

Don’t let us shut down the only 
stream of moral influence coming 
into this country.” 
C@ Weighed carefully a startling 
prediction made in pungent fashion 
last week by famed Conservative 
Editor James Louis Garvin of the 
Observer,* who wrote ominously of 
Premier Stanley Baldwin’s Con- 
servative Cabinet: “The Diehards+ 
have jumped on the box seat of 
the Conservative coach and are 
whipping the team to the devil. 
The Cabinet’s introduction of the 
trade union bill [Time, Feb. 21, 
28] which proposes to make a 
sympathetic strike illegal, virtually 
ferbids picketing and isolates the 
civil service from the general labor 
movement, is the act of a Govern- 
ment riding for a fall. 

“The Diehards’ overweening con- 
fidence that the Government will 
secure a second term of office at 
the next general election will soon 
prove a fool’s paradise. It’s as 
plain as houses that at least 60% 
of the country will be against them.” 


( Received notice from Premier 
Baldwin that his Cabinet will ful- 
fill one of its major pre-election 








*Also editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


+Reactionaries like Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston S. Churchill and Secretary 
of State for India the Earl of Birkenhead. 


pledges by introducing, after the 
Easter recess, a bill enfranchising 
all women above 21, whereas 30 is 
the present minimum voting age for 
women. 

Since 13,900,000 women will have 

the vote under the new law, as 
against only 11,800,000 male voters, 
British editors asked in alarm last 
week: “Will the flapper vote bring 
Great Britain a_ petticoat pre- 
mier?” 
@ Chortled when a_back-bencher 
“Wet” cried to famed feminist ex- 
ponent of temperance Viscountess 
Nancy Astor, M. P.: “What does 
the noble lady know from experi- 
ence of the effects of small beer? 
The noble lady should become a 
member for one month of the 
Ancient Order of Frothblowers and 
ie may observe their slogan: 
‘Gallup your beer with zest!’” 


. . . 


Snowden v9. Churchill 


A frail, twisted figure of a man 


hobbles into the House of Com- | 


mons. Doorkeepers pity his crip- 
pled body, and portals open as the 
tapping thump of his two rubber- 
tipped canes approaches. But 


statesmen do not pity the Right | 


Honorable Philip Snowden. 
They respect the power and 
swiftness of his mind, fear the 


sting of his unpleasant, rasping 
tongue. He, as. Britain’s only 
Laborite Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, presented a maiden bud- 
get (Time, May 12, 1924), s0 
clear and masterful that cheers 
rang from every quarter of the 
House. Now, since Labor has gone 
out and Conservatism come _in,* 
Philip Snowden has rasped and 
torn at every budget presented by 
his successor as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, big, humorous, dynamic 
Winston S. Churchill. Therefore, be- 
cause Chancellor Churchill has just 
presented his new budget (TIME, 


April 18) onetime Chancellor 
Snowden hobbled in last week, 
like a malignant witch doctor and 
rapped seering words: 

“The Chancellor [Mr. Churchill] 
is a costly luxury. ..and a ghast- 
ly failure.... 

“His first} budget was a rich 
man’s budget, his second** was that 
of a profligate bankrupt, and this, 
his third, is a combination of both 


*The Macdonald Labor Cabinet gave way 
(TimE, Nov. 17, 1924) to the Baldwin 
Conservative Cabinet. 

+TimeE, May 11, 1925. At the time 
Chancellor Churchill had just re-established 
the pound on a gold standard, and re-im- 
posed the McKenna duties on foreign im- 
ports, a reversal of Mr. Snowden’s policy, 
felt by him to advantage chiefly. the rich. 

**TimE, May 3, 1926. This was the 
famed “coal budget.” the alleged ‘‘profli- 
gacy” of which consisted in expending 
£20,000,000 ($97,200,000) on a subsidy to 
the coal industry which delayed but did 
not prevent the general strike and the 
coal strike. 
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with jugglery and deceit added 
* 


“] believe that the present bud- 
get offers us at best but a tem- 
porary reprieve by means of art- 
ful dodges. . . .I predict that, even 
if no unforseen events happen next 
year, the Chancellor [Mr. Church- 


ee 


© Keystone 
THe Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE 
“I award two shillings & sixpence.” 


(See 60c Woman) 


ill] will find himself having to face 
the country with a deficit. . . .f 
Finally, the blame for this deficit 
will rest upon the Government be- 


cause of its policy during the coal 
strike [Timp, May 10 to Nov. 29].” 
Significance. Behind the Con- 


servative Cabinet supporting Chan- 
cellor Churchill is a parliamentary 
majority so large that the attack 
of onetime Chancellor Snowden did 
not even draw a reply last week 
from the Cabinet Bench. The 
Government’s attitude toward the 
coal strike, and consequent extra 
loading of the taxpayer, was ponti- 
fically voiced by Chancellor 
Churchill as follows: 

“Our role is to apportion the 
burden, not the blame.” 


60c Woman 


“IT am asked to put a money 
value on the worth of this wife 
to her husband. I award two 
shilling and sixpence [60c].” So 
said last week the Right Honorable 
Sir Gordon Hewart, Baron Hewart, 
Privy Councillor, member in good 





*Presumably referring to a clause in 
the present Churchill budget making the 
landlords’ property tax payable in yearly 
instead of half-yearly installments, thus 
Juggling an extra half year’s installment 
into this year’s revenues. 

tA sharp dig because Mr. Snowden’s 


own budget went through with a com- 
fortable surplus. 


standing of the Beefsteak Club, 
and Lord Chief Justice of England. 
He was clearing up an undefended 
suit for divorce brought by the 
husband who asked £200 ($970) 
damages from a man with whom 
the wife had committed adultery. 


Country Gentleman 


“Come to Beautiful Bourne- 
mouth!” entice hundreds of adver- 
tisements aimed at middle-class 
Britons who vacation a fortnight 
every summer at cheap seaside re- 
sorts. Yet, near bumptious Bourne- 
mouth, there still reside a few 
country gentlemen who fear God 
and keep their hunting powder dry 
as toast. When, last week, early 
trippers went out to Bournemouth 
on Good Friday to gawk at army 
stunt flyers somersaulting in the 
clouds, some of ‘the adjacent landed 
gentry sat down and penned let- 
ters to the Times in which they 
used the word “sacrilege,” under- 
scoring it twice. Yet there was 
one who took sterner measures, 
one Trelawney Dayrell Reed, 38, 
rich, retired, genteel... . 

From a thicket Mr. Reed blazed 
up at one of the stunting air- 
planes with both barrels of his 
favorite grouse gun. The plane, 
flown by squadron leader W. H. 
Longton, soared on; but on land- 
ing he found many a lump of lead 
in its left wing. ‘Sleuthing de- 
tected the culprit. Soon Trelaw- 
ney Dayrell Reed, Esq. was charged 
with “feloniously, and of malice 
aforethought shooting with intent 
to kill and murder.” 

“IT desire,” said Country Gentle- 
man Reed, “to make a statement.” 

“You better hadn’t, sir,” said 
the local magistrate, somewhat 
overawed. “I wouldn’t, if I was 
you, sir... . Come now, I’ll make 
your bail as easy as the law allows, 
three hunder’ pound [$1,450].” 


Sleeping Princess _ 

To tea at Buckingham Palace 
came Sir James Matthew Barrie. 
Perhaps because most people think 
irresistibly of him as Peter Pan 
not-quite-grown-up, Sir James en- 
joys, even from Royalty, something 
like the indulgence accorded in 
every British heart to Peter. There- 
fore, last week, though 300 guests 
were present at the royal tea, Sir 
James approached the Queen-Em- 
press and whispered a request in 
her ear, as even good little boys 
sometimes do with their grown-up 
hostess. ... 

Queen Mary did not seem em- 
barrassed or say, “Shh!” Her face 
lighted, she nodded, and with a 
royal finger discreetly indicated to 
Sir James a door. He should go 
through, and turn thus and thus. 


Then he would find Nurse Knight 
‘and should ‘tell her by the Queen- 








Empress’ command to show him the 
Sleeping Princess. ... 

Sir James melted out the door. 
He turned thus and thus. Soon 
the royal nurse whom everyone 
knows simply as “Nurse Knight” 
told him that the Sleeping Princess 
was indeed sleeping, that he must 
tiptoe. . 

On tiptoe, then, Sir James 
Matthew Barrie came to the crib in 
which lay Princess Elizabeth (just 
one year old on April 21), daugh- 
ter of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. Perhaps the baby, with 
feminine intuition, realized how 
near she was to Peter Pan. Des- 
patches told that she stirred in her 
slezp, wakened for an instant and 
looked sleepy-eyed at the smiling 
man in thin-rimmed glasses, white 
stiff collar, and impeccable frock 
coat who stood, still a-tiptoe, beside 
her crib. Then, with a small pink 
yawn, Her Royal Highness dis- 
missed Sir James. ... 

The incident pinked British sen- 
timentalism near the heart. Next day 
London newspapers were ecstatic. 
Royalty and Sir James were served 
up in a golden haze of Peter Pan- 
theism. Then a despatch arrived 
from Sydney, Australia, where 
Baby Betty’s mother, the Duchess 
of York, was sojourning with the 
Duke after arriving from England 
on H. M. S. Renown. The des- 
patch told, briefly that on the 
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Sir JAMES (& FRIEND*) 


Next day London newspapers were 
ecstatic 


outward voyage the Duchess and 
her two ladies-in-waiting disported 
themselves nightly with the Duke 
and members of his suite by danc- 
ing the authentic Charleston. As 


a result, continued the despatch, 


numerous British tars on H. M. S. 
Renown observed closely the 

*“Friend” is the late Henry James (died 
1916). 


royal example, learned to mimic a 
dance with which they were previ- 
ously unfamiliar, and are now to 
be seen teaching Australian ladies 
of the evening “The Royal Charles- 
ton.” 


Good Yachting 


“T am rather anticipating some 
exciting times . . . yachting, I may 
say, is going to be very good this 
summer. ... His Majesty permits 
me to say that four feet will be 
cut from the mast of the Britannia 
|Royal sailing yacht].... Be- 
sides I am permitted to announce 
that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will offer, at 
Cowes, a new cup for competition 
by dinghies. .. .” 

Thus spoke last week at a din- 
ner of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, in London, Major Philip 
Hunloke, groom-in-waiting to the 
King-Emperor, personal friend and 
chief yachting adviser to His 
Majesty. At the dinner members 
plumed themselves that their King 
and Emperor will cut four feet 
off the Britannia’s mast because 
the Yacht Racing Association has 
this year changed its class speci- 
fications for racing craft, making 
necessary the royal curtailment. 


ITALY 
Caged Bravo 


Signor Benito Mussoliniy The 
Head of the State, The Leader of 
Fascismo, permitted a fair trial 
last week to onetime Socialist Dep- 
uty Tito Zaniboni (TIME, Nov. 16, 
1925 et seq.) who was arrested at 
his hotel bedroom window calmly 
puffing a cigaret and training a 
high-power rifle upon the balcony 
of Signor Mussolini’s office, from 
which Ji Duce was shortly to de- 
liver his Armistice Day address. 
A special military tribunal sat upon 
the case. last week in the grim 
Roman Palazzo di Giust‘zia; but 
the prisoner faced only the normal 
Italian criminal law. Recent legis- 
lation providing the death penalty 
for attempts on the Premier’s life 
is not retroactive (TIMr, Nov. 15, 
22), and would-be-assassin Tito 
Zaniboni faced, last week, a maxi- 
mum penalty of 27 years in jail. 
His bravado was prodigious. 

The military judges, sitting in 
stiff gold braid upon the bench be- 
held a wiry, dynamic little prisoner 
who rattled the bars of his iron 
cage,* and hurled lightnings of de- 
fiance. “What more do you want? 
What more do you want?” he 
shouted as the presiding judge 
strove to compel at least an orderly 
confession. It was useless. Sig- 
nor Zaniboni was not to be sup- 
pressed by an iron cage, much less 


*The usual “prisoner’s dock” in Italy. 
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by a gold-braided judge. Reporters 
gasped at his daring and wrote 
with racing pencils: 

“Mussolini is an impostor! As 
the illegal Capo del Governor [Head 





TITO ZANIBONI 
“Mussolini is an impostor!” 


of the State] he is stamping upon 
Liberty and the Constitution... . 
Ah, Liberta Bella, you are 
trampled, you are ravished!... 
Will no one but Zaniboni cry ‘Long 
live Liberty!’?” 

“Signor Zaniboni,” rapped the 
Court, “confine yourself to facts.” 

“Ha! Facts!” roared Signor Zani- 
boni, “well, it is a fact that if 
the police, instead of arresting me 
at 8:30 had done so at 12.30 
my project would have been com- 
pleted.... What more do you 
want?” 

“Do you mean, Signor Zaniboni, 
that you would have fired with in- 
tention to hit and kill Il Capo del 
Governo?” 

“Hit? Of course I should have 
hit him! . I never experienced 
a moment of weakness or indecision. 

I am guilty, and I alone am 
guilty! ... 

“(Quietly] Everything is being 
done to prove that there was a plot 
to revolt against the State. .. . That 
is a lie! ... I am loyal to the 
State and to the House of Savoy.... 
I alone sought to bring low this 
impostor, this Fascist! I hate Fas- 
cismo! I will always hate it!... 
I wanted to restore the government 
of the State to my King by killing 
this impostor.... What more do you 
want? What more do you want? 
... I alone am guilty!” 

The Court, unmoved, proceeded 
with the taking of testimony tend- 
ing to prove that Tito Zaniboni had 
seven accomplices, one of them Gen- 
eral Luigi Capello, and all sub- 
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sidized by the Grand Orient Lodge 
of Italian Freemasonry, which /| 
Duce regards as the most pernicious 
force opposing Fascismo. 

A witness, Signor Zaniboni’s see- 
retary, Signor Carlo Quaglia, who 
betrayed him to the police, insinuated 
during the testimony certain re- 
marks about Tito Zaniboni’s private 
life. “Spy! Agent provocateur!” 
cried Signor Zaniboni, “you lured 
me on! I swear by all I hold sa- 
cred, by my little girl, that you 
yourself begged the honor of firing 
a second shot at Mussolini. ... I 
thought. you were a spy till then. 
Then I believed you! ... Pig! You 
shall not attack my morals or my 
honor or the name of any woman 


dear to me!” 

































“You lie! You lie, knowing 
that you lie!” shouted Signor 
Quaglia. At length, after repe- 
titions of such scenes, the Court 






adjourned to consider testimony al- 
ready given. 


Max's Memoirs 

“Max,” said Wilhelm II rumina- 
tively one day to the Prince 
of Baden, “Max, do you think there 
were any great men who lived be- 
fore Agamemnon?”* 

“Your Majesty,” cried Prince 
Max with a twinkle, “I should 
think it was not a question whether 
there were great men before Ag- 
amemnon, but whether there have 
been any since.” Then, as the jest 
struck home, and Wilhelm flushed 
angrily, Prince Max chuckled, broke 
into his bubbling infectious laugh. 
Not even angered royalty could 
continue serious; and, so far did 
Wilhelm II forgive Prince Max this 
and many another sally, that it 
was Maximilian von Baden whom 
the Kaiser appointed his last Im- 































perial Chancellor—then filed to 
| are 
This Max, the man who an- 





nounced the Kaiser’s abdication 
when mobs were surging in the 
Berlin streets, published his mem- 
oirs, last week. He has abdicated 
long since as heir to the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, but still he is 
“Prince Max” to Germans. A wise 
jester—one of the wisest—his bons 
mots are famed: 

1) “I wonder who invents all the 
lies”; 2) “It is harder to be bad 
than good, but our enemies flatter 
us that we always take the trouble 
to be bad.” 

Such a man could not write dull 
memoirs, but the cream of his new 
book, not yet translated from the 
German, is a quiet little story 
simply told. 

“IT will not forget,” writes Prince 

*Haughty pre-historic Greek hero. He 
quarreled with several goddesses, with 
Achilles and with his own wife who 
flung a net over him while he was taking 
a bath, and stabbed him to death. 
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Max, “the moment of my leave- 
taking from Friedrick Ebert... .* 
He had suggested that I might 
assume the office of German Re- 
gent... . This I felt obliged to 
refuse, but as I left the room it 
was impossible to resist turning 
back: 


“‘Herr Ebert, a last word, I 
confide the German Reich to your 
care. 1.2. 

“Very simply Ebert replied, ‘I 
have lost two sons for this Reich.’ 


“It was enough,” concludes Prince 
Max, “I knew that in his hands 
the Fatherland was safe.” 


FRANCE 


Patriot 


At Colmar, in Alsace-Lorraine, a 
beady-eyed French lawyer stuck 
out his right forefinger, wagging 
it before the broad, shiny nose of 
an Alsatian priest, the Abbé Haegy. 
“Ha!” snorted the lawyer, “look 
me in the eye! Look into the 
eyes of a Frenchman, M. Il’Abbé, 
and tell me if you will not shout 
with me ‘VIVE LA FRANCE!” 

For a long moment the Abbé 
Haegy hesitated. He owns several 
newspapers whose policy looks to- 
ward the eventual autonomy of 
Alsace. He had brought this suit 
against Le Journal of Paris for 
libelously aspersing his patriotism 
as an Alsatian. Now this French 
lawyer was wagging a hypnotic 
finger and demanding that the Abbé 
declare himself on the side of 
France, which now holds Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


“Look at me! [finger wagging], 
look into the eyes of a French- 
man! [wagging more _ slowly] 
Will you not shout? .. .” 

“Yes! Ah, mais oui!” shouted the 
Abbé Haegy suddenly, “I am 
French! VIVE!! VIVE LA 
FRANCE!! .. I withdraw my 
suit,... VIVE LA FRANCE!! 
.. . Look into my eyes, Monsieur, 
the eyes of a Frenchman, I swear 
it! VIVE LA FRANCE!!” 


All present, despatches _ told, 
celebrated the instantaneous 
Frenchification of honest Alsatian 
Abbé Haegy by joining with him 
and the presiding magistrate in fer- 
vent hymning of “La Marseillaise.” 


POLAND 


Protection 


Friends of President Ignatz 
Moscicki of Poland have a tactful 
way of saying that “Pictures really 


*The Socialist onetime saddlemaker who 
became the first German President after 
the Revolution, and the man to whom 
Prince Max, as Imperial Chancellor, was 
obliged to hand over the Government. 


don’t do justice to his appearance.” 
Not so speak and write the Presi- 
dent’s enemies. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment announced last week its 
drafting of a bill providing that 


PRESIDENT IGNATZ MOSCICKI 
Attacks on his personal appearance 
shall be punished 


“attacks on the President’s per- 
sonal appearance shall be punish- 
able by imprisonment up to five 
years.” 


Flattery 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski 

Warsaw, Poland 
Sir: 

I respectfully report that 
with your permission I am 
about to die. 

* (Signed) STEFAN BUCHOPICKI 
General Retired 


When he read this telegram, 
Marshal Pilsudski, Dictator, Pre- 
mier, War Minister and national 
hero, sprang up, touched, flattered, 
to telephone the aged General 
Buchopicki full permission to die 
with the consent of his old com- 
mander. Telephone operators 
plugged fast at the sound of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski’s imperative roar, 
the call went through instantly, 
a nurse. answered. Said _ she: 
“General Buchopicki is dead.” 


TURKEY 


Tots sirrested 


Puzzled policemen in Constan- 
tinople arrested last week “on sus- 
picion” two little Greek boys aged 
5 and 7, caught in the act of fly- 
ing kites adorned with the blue 
and white stripes of the Greek 
flag. No doubt existed in the 
minds of the police that a crime 
had been committed; but they 
could not decide what crime. Soon 
telegrams flew between Constan- 
tinople and the new Turkish Cap- 
ital, Angora... . 

Dictator-President Mustafa Kem- 
el Pasha, styled Ghazi, “The Vic- 
torious,” issued an executive order: 
“Throughout the Turkish Republic 
no toy or recreational device shall 
be adorned in any manner. with 
the colors of a foreign power.’’* 
Lenient, the Dictator made his de- 
cree non-retroactive; but in Con- 
stantinople the arrested kite-fliers 
were severely rebuked before being 
released, blubbering. 


CHINA 


Extremism 


Eight college-educated young 
Chinawomen, serious, zealous, pa- 
triotic, paraded solemnly down the 
bund or riverside at Hankow, Na- 
tionalist capital, last week. The 
tallest walked first, carrying a 
placard atop a bamboo pole, and 
wearing only large shell-rimmed 
glasses. The seven others, were 
more scantily clad. The placard 
read: 


Emancipate yourselves! 
We Have Won Freedom From 
Christian Shame! 
Win Freedom for China From 
The Christian Powers! 


Occidentals thought that Chiang 
Kai-shek, who impeached the. en- 
tire so-called “Red” Government of 
Hankow, last week (see below), 
will do his best to discourage fur- 
ther extremism among Chinese 
students. : 


Counter-Revolution 


Atop the bubbling scum of Chi- 
nese civil war, events crystallized 
and clarified remarkably last week, 
standing forth sharp and definite: 
@ The U. S., Britain, Japan, 


*The Turkish flag is red, with a white 
star and crescent—traditionally because a 
white standard upon which the hero Osman 
fell was stained by his blood in this de- 
vice. His scimitar, on which he lay, pro- 
duced the crescent; and similarly a dia- 
dem crushed beneath him, prevented his 
blood from staining a white star-shaped 
patch. 
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France and Italy stood together on 
their Chinese policy for the first 
time in many months and all trans- 
mitted to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government at Hankow identical 
demands for reparations in connec- 
tion with the incident at Nanking 
(Time, April 4), when Chinese 
killed several Occidentals but were 
quelled by a U. S.-British bom- 
bardment. 

Immediately the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Foreign Minister Eugene 
Chen replied to the five identical 
sets of demands with five different 
notes, promising each of the Pow- 
ers a different degree of concession 
to their demands. Only to France, 
which has carefully preserved her 
neutrality in China, did Mr. Chen 
send a really unequivocal note of 
compliance. Toward Japan, Italy, 
the U. S. and Great Britain he 
indicated progressively smaller de- 
grees of willingness to make repa- 
ration for the damage they alleged. 
Soon statesmen of the five Powers 
were explaining to their publics 
that Mr. Chen’s trick is an old one 
which has often succeeded in sow- 
ing jealousy and discord among 
Allies. 


C While Foreign Minister Chen 
and the more radical Nationalist 
politicians were busy replying to 
notes at Hankow, the Nationalist 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, 
suddenly called a meeting of con- 
servative Nationalists at Nanking. 
They voted to impeach the whole 
Nationalist Cabinet at Hankow on 
the ground that it is “Red,” spar- 
ing only Foreign Minister Chen. 
Him they dubbed “misguided but 
loyal to Nationalism.” 

€ This keen blow by Chiang Kai- 
shek lopped off the Communist 
faction of Chinese Nationalism 
which has fattened at Hankow on 
Russian support. Overnight the 
Russian “adviser” to the National- 
‘jst Government, Michael Borodin, 
went into hiding, “vanished.” Then 
the seven principal district ‘“‘gen- 
erals” administering Nationalist 
territory pledged allegiance to 
Chiang Kai-shek, declaring him the 
true political descendant of the 
late, revered Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
“Father of the Chinese Republic.” 
Only three district generals repu- 
diated General Chiang, stigmatized 
him as a traitor. 

( These events had the following 
apparent effect: 1) Chiang Kai- 
shek became de facto Nationalist 
Dictator, and can face the Powers 
as a proven foe of Communism. 
2) The replies of Foreign Minister 
Chen to the Powers are likely to 
become dead letters. 

( Because all these developments 
came so pat to the satisfaction of 
Great Britain, the French press be- 
gan to hint that the British have 
bribed both Chiang Kai-shek and 
the great War Lord of North 


China, Chang Tso-lin. It was a 
remarkable fact that while Chiang 
was busy with his impeachment 
congress at Nanking the troops of 
his “enemy,” Chang, ceased all 
activity against him. Not improb- 
ably, gold (from whatever source) 
may be the bond of understanding 
between Chiang and Chang. 


Father Flayed 


In Moscow studies a young stu- 
dent who is the son of the Chinese 
Nationalist Dictator Chiang Kai- 
shek. When young Chiang heard 
last week how his father had taken 
steps to crush out Communism in 
China (see above) he wrote to a 
Moscow newspaper: 


“Chiang Kai-shek was my father 
and a revolutionary friend. He has 
now become my enemy. A _ few 
days ago he died as a revolutionary 
and arose as a counter-revolution- 
ary. He used fine words about the 
revolution, but at the most con- 
venient opportunity betrayed it. It 
is not likely that Chiang Kai-shek 
will continue to fight against Chang 
Tso-lin. Down with Chiang Kai- 
shek! Down with the traitor!” 


White Casualties 


Yellow men made no mass at- 

tack on whites in China last week, 
but here and there yellow fingers 
pulled triggers and grasped 
bludgeons wherewith to drub white 
flesh: 
CG In Shanghai a U. S. consult- 
ing engineer, W. H. Greenwood, 
66, was set upon in the Chinese 
city by coolies who thought it 
good sport to flail his posteriors, 
raise welts upon his face, and 
knock out several of his teeth. 
When they released Mr. Green- 
wood, he was able to stagger into 
the refuge of the international city. 
C= Foreign shipping on the 
Yangtze River was repeatedly pot- 
shot by irresponsible Chinese ar- 
tillery on shore, last week, causing 
the U. S. S. Preble and Cincinnati 
to return this fire several times 
with four-inch and six-inch guns. 
When similarly attacked, the Brit- 
ish H. M. S. Mantis and Wolsey 
went into action with machine guns. 
@ Onetime Philadelphia Presby- 
terian deaconess, Miss Mary I. 
Craig, was captured by bandits, last 
week, in Yunnan with the Rev. 
and Mrs. Morris Schlicter, their 
three-year-old daughter and small 
son, of Toronto, Canada. The ban- 
dits, enraged to discover their cap- 
tives were almost without funds, 
shot and knifed Mr. Schlicter and 
his daughter on the spot, then van- 
ished with their other captives into 
the remote interior. 
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Steinmetz Lecture 


Charles Proteus Steinmetz, 
bearded, grotesque, labored in an 
undershirt. Wrapped in clouds of 
fragrant cigar smoke this hunch- 
backed Thor dreamed and made 
possible artificial thunderbolts. This 
week in Schenectady a_ dapper, 
clean-shaven man with the face of 
a witty and successful banker de- 
livered before the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers the 
Steinmetz lecture, instituted in 
honor of his late fellow scientist. 

He, Robert Andrew Millikan, 
famed physicist, first isolated the 
electron, detected the cosmic pulse 
that throbs in the solar systems 
of broad-girthed planets and in- 
finitesimal atoms alike. 
ter Electrician Steinmetz, this man 
of twinkling blue-grey eyes and 
sparkling wit knows how to make 
scientific complexities charming as 
well as awesome. For weeks past 
in the North, South, East and West 
he has lectured to make laymen 
see the unity of movement and pur- 
pose in the cosmos enveloping the 
universe. 

Fifty-nine years ago, Dr. Milli- 
kan was born at Morrison, Ill. Lat- 
er at Oberlin College, he attacked 
Greek and mathematics with zest, 
took his first degree, an A. B., at 
23. The next year, a_ graduate 
student and tutor there, his en- 
thusiasm turned to physics. He 
pursued it at Columbia, Berlin, 
Gottingen. From 1902 to 1921 he 
charmed physics students at the 
University of Chicago. Since 1921 
he has been Director of the Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory of Physics 
at Pasadena, Calif. 

For nine years this sturdy, thick- 
set man with greying hair, who 
plays golf and tennis as zestfully 
as he works at physics, delved into 
the mysteries of atoms, ions, elec- 
trons. Often he strode into his 
laboratory at midnight after dinner 
or the theatre. For hours, in im- 
peccable evening dress, he tried to 
measure infinitesimal electrons on 
oil droplets less than one-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, checked his 
results many a time. At last he 
isolated the ion, studied its ways 
and habits. For this he received 
the Nobel Prize (TIME, Nov. 26, 
1923). 

For seven years, burying his in- 
struments at sea, flying them high 
into the sky with kites, lowering 
them into the snow-fed waters of 
mountain lakes, Physicist Millikan 
tracked things uncanny, elusive and 
unknown. In 1925 he announced 
his discovery: cosmic rays (Milli- 
kan rays) so powerful they could 
pass through three feet of steel, six 
feet of solid lead. These rays, 
bombarding the earth from all di- 
rections, come from the disintegrat- 
ing atoms of embryonic _ stars 
(Timg, Nov. 23, 1925). 

Many another far-reaching dis- 
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covery through study and deter- 
mination Dr. Millikan has made. 
Among them are the effect of tem- 
perature on photo-electric discharge, 
the determination of the velocities 
of electrons discharged from metals 
under the influence of ultra-violet 
light, the polarization of light from 
incandescent surfaces, the extension 
of the ultra-violet spectrum, the 
laws of reflection of gas molecules, 
the Brownian movement in gasses 
and the absorption of X-rays. 

But, like Scientist Steinmetz, he 
sees no conflict between science and 
religion. The blood of staunch, 
God-fearing New Englanders runs 
in his veins. Uis father was a 
Congregational minister. Queried 
about the cosmic mind, Dr. Millikan 
retorted: “Why not say ‘God’?... 
I have never known a thinking man 
who did not believe in God... . 
Science without religion obviously 
may become a curse rather than 
a blessing to mankind, but science 
dominated by the spirit of religion 
is the key to progress and the hope 
of the future. ... The most im- 
ortant thing in the world is a 

lief in the reality of moral and 
spiritual values. The second is a 
belief in the spirit and the meth- 
ods of Galileo, of Newton, of Fara- 
day, and of the other great builders 
of this modern scientific age—this 
age of the understanding and the 
control of nature. ... For while 
a starving man may, indeed, be 
supremely happy, it is certain that 
he cannot be happy very long.” 


At Richmond 


Last week in Richmond, Va., 
chemists from all over the U. S. 
gathered at the convention of the 
American Chemical Society to gos- 
sip, talk shop, exchange news of 
knowledge gained in research and 
experiment. To these scientists in 
their meetings, many a talk was 
made, many a learned paper was 
read, including: 

Fruit Ripener: Sunshine often 
takes weeks to ripen green oranges, 
bananas, lemons. A _ small quan- 
tity of ethylene gas (C.H,) was re- 
leased in a closed chamber con- 
taining green fruit. The fruit rip- 
ened in a few hours, was sweet, 
succulent. Ethylene gas may be 
produced cheaply in unlimited quan- 
tities. Result: Fruitgrowers may 
extend the season for their product, 
save money, avoid the dangers of 
disease to ripening fruit.—Dr. R. 
B. Harvey, College of Agriculture, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Rays for Rapid Drying: Dr. 
William D. Coolidge recently pro- 
duced powerful cathode rays (TIME, 
Nov. 1). To show a possible use 
for them, wet paint was exposed 
to rays from the cathode tube. It 
dried rapidly.—Professor J. 
Long, Lehigh University. 

Egg Inducer: Hens fed limestone 
(calcium carbonate) lay more eggs. 
—G. Davis Buckner, University of 
Kentucky. 

Potent Moonlight: Light vibra- 
tions given a definite direction are 





said to be polarized. Sunlight re- 
flected by sea, snow, sky is par- 
tially polarized; moonlight is large- 
ly polarized. To find the influence 
of polarized light on living or- 
ganisms, it was played on yeast, 
bacteria, sick rats. The growth of 
yeast, bacteria was stimulated. The 
sick rats soon died.—Dr. David I. 
Macht, Johns Hopkins University. 
Mummy Germs: Tubercular ba- 
cilli found in Egyptian mummies 
are just like those that infest hu- 
man bodies today. The character- 
istics of living matter change only 
as environment changes. Primitive 
living molecules were and are pro- 
teins. There is no life save in 
protein, The first evidence of life 
is metabolism or trading in en- 
ergy. Biologists say the origin 
of species is due to changes in 
the formation of eells. In fact it 
is due to changes i. types of pro- 
teins based on differences in en- 
vironment.—Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, 
National Research Council. 


lelegravure 

In his Connecticut farmhouse, 
Inventor Arthur S. Ford, a com- 
fortably built man with a generous 
mustache, played with a paintbrush 
and window screen. Filling up the 
wire squares with paint, plotting 
the outlines of trees, barn and 
sheep, he made a_ picture.... 
From this pastoral beginning he 
has evolved “telegravure,” an_ in- 
vention hailed last week by Editor 
& Publisher (journalistic trade 
weekly) as “amazing.” By its vir- 
tue, newspaper pictures can be 
transmitted in a simple code of 
numbers and letters and composed 
like any other text on a linotype. 

Telegravure is far simpler than 
telephotography. Telephotography 
requires costly apparatus to trans- 
form pictures into electric im- 
pulses, then back to pictures. The 
transmitted photograph must _ be 
engraved. The Ford process starts 
with a special photographic plate 
which “screens” the original pic- 
ture with a mesh of fine crossed 
lines. The varying tones of black, 
grey and white—there are about 
26 tones in the standard half-tone 
print—are thus laid out in a pat- 
tern like a cross-stitch sampler. To 
each tone a letter is assigned—D 
for deep black, A for very light 
grey, etc. On the _ telegravure 
typewriters and linotype machines 
are corresponding characters—big 
D dots, tiny A dots, ete. A series 
of code phrases describes a picture 
line by line horizontally. or ex- 
ample, a line across the forehead 
in a portrait of George Washing- 
ton might read “D7B3A6B4C2D8.” 
A fast typer can compose a 3 x 2- 
in. telegraving in ten minutes. The 
picture is “retouched” by reading 
its proof, correcting typographical 
errors. The finished block of type- 
dots is ready to print without fur- 
ther processing.... Journalists 
on their way to newspaperdom’s 
annual gathering in Manhattan 
looked forward last week to the 
first telegravure demonstrations, 


ART 


Argyrol into Art 


If there is anything to denote the 
stretch of suburbia called Merion 
as an important adjunct of Phila- 
delphia, it is a 12-acre park, full 
of rare trees, graveled drives and 
smooth lawns, surrounding an edi- 
fice of buff French limestone where 
hangs the most notable U. S. col- 
lection of modern art. 

Last week, the elders of Merion 
having decided to allow a row of 
cheap houses to be built near this 
park, Dr. Albert C. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the foundation that owns 
park, art and building, threatened 
to move the pictures to the Metro- 
politan Museum, Manhattan, or 
wherever eise they might be prop- 
erly appreciated, and to fill the 
limestone edifice with Negroes in 
the process of being cultivated. The 
elders of Merion reconsidered their 
——e for a row of cheap houses. 

aid Dr. Barnes: “I shall be a 
humble and unworthy follower of 
great people like Stokowski, Mary 
Cassatt, Abbey, Sloan, Glackens and 
many others—who leave Philadel- 
phia to get a breath of fresh air 
and never come back.” 


Whether or not a museum as con- 
servative as the Metropolitan would 
accept the Barnes collection, is a 
question. It contains some 700 
pieces by the very modernest of the 
modernists. It has the bevy of 
nude ladies which Artist Renoir 
painted in his pensive way and 
called “Les Baigneuses,” and which 
the Louvre failed to accept as a 
gift from Artist Renoir’s sons. It 
contains tortured Goyas, and stark 
El Grecos; bold, eye-shaking Man- 
ets, Monets, Picassos, Soutines, 
Matisses, Van Goghs. It has many 
a tired ballet dancer by Dégas, 
many an illuminating piece of fruit 
by Dr. Barnes’s favorite of all 
painters, Paul Cézanne. Also, be- 
cause of their influence upon 
French art and the presence of 
three of their race among Dr. 
Barnes’s associates, primitive Afri- 
can sculptors are plentifully repre- 
sented, by dark little wooden shapes 
which purists find obscene, but the 
adventurous adore. 

Not less remarkable than the 
Barnes Collection of modern art are 
Albert C. Barnes himself, the 
Barnes foundation and the A. C. 
Barnes Co., Philadelphia chemists, 
out of which the Barnes Collection 
grew. Albert C. Barnes is the sort 
of person who gets himself called, 
variously, “crazy nut,” “queer fish,” 
“genius.” His personality has ex- 
asperated staid Philadelphians 
quite as often as his paintings have 
upset academicians of the school of 
fine arts at the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, whose senior member 
called them “rot” in 1923, after Mr. 
Barnes had endowed a chair in the 
school, Dr, Barnes, in short, is a 
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person who couples action with his 
unconventional convictions. 

The A. C. Barnes Co. started 
business in 1902 with enough cap- 
ital to run for three months if luck 
were untoward. It was a group of 
nine persons—five white women, 
three colored men, and Dr. Barnes 
—banded together to manufacture 
chemicals originated by themselves. 
Dr. Barnes had been to Heidelberg. 
Three of the women had _ been 
graduated by small-town high 
schools. Two of the women and 
two of the Negroes had _ been 
through grade school. The other 
Negro cannot read or write to this 
day. The object of these people 
was to develop a community plan 
for individual self-development in 
the sense expounded for that word 
by Philosopher William James, 
apostle of being practical. They 
employed no traveling salesmen to 
sell their products, did no display 
advertising. Instead they applied 
the principles of Jamesian psychol- 
ogy to keep costs down and income 
up. They were co-operative, with- 
out a “boss.” Each participant 
undertook that part of the work 
for which he was best fitted. They 
found that, working thus philosoph- 
ically, they needed to work only six 
hours per day to make good profits. 
To fill out an eight-hour day they 
instituted seminars—readings by 
one of the women from the authors 
“in whose writings we were gen- 
uinely interested and whose ideas 
had been good moneymakers.” They 
devoted two full years to their 
patron saint, James; then took up 
his disciple, John Dewey (whom 
they later made educational direc- 
tor of their foundation); then 
Bertrand Russell, then George San- 
tayana. It was through Philoso- 
pher Santayana, esthetician, that 
their interest in paintings grew 
great. They began, individually, 
to. buy pictures, each to his own 
taste, depending on no “experts” 
or dealers for advice. They bought 
advantageously from adventurous 
painters. Today the Barnes Collec- 
tion is worth $7,000,000. 

During 13 years of business-hour 
seminars, one member of the A. C. 
Barnes Co. has usually enrolled in 
a graduate course at the University 
of Pennsylvania or Columbia Uni- 
versity. What the member learned 
abroad, he or she lectured on in 
the office, for private adaptation. 
Thus the chemist-philosophers cov- 
ered MacDougall (psychology), 
Ibsen (drama), Tolstoi (novels), 
Nietzsche and many another. 

“We claim no originality for the 
methods employed,” Dr. Barnes has 
written, “because they are all de- 
scribed almost in detail” in the 
works above mentioned. “What we 
believe our experiment indicates is 
that great things of creation, in 
art, literature and thinking, can be 
resolved to fundamentals of human 
nature and in simple form be so 
presented that they may be grasped 
by plain men, even illiterate peo- 
ple, ,. . We offer no formula and 
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Dr. ALBERT C. BARNES 


“One of our men was a popular 
boxer.” 


least of all are we interested in re- 
form or edification. ... 

“One of our colored men was a 
popular professional boxer who 
never took even a day off to train 
during all the years, yet he re- 
ceived more in one night for six 
rounds of boxing than we gave for 
six days of working. We put Wil- 
liam James and John Dewey into 
his boxing ... ” and he nearly 
won the title for his weight. 

“One of our mature women em- 
ployees had so much energy that 
she was a disturbing factor in the 
placid job of labeling and wrapping 
bottles. We removed the contention 
by placing her in charge of the 
stock and shipping where a new 
motor co-ordination is necessary 
nearly every minute. She uses 
her leisure in mothering the young- 
er girls in general and in telling 
them in her way what we tried’ to 
tell her in our way about the sub- 
jects of the seminars.” 

The Barnes Foundation is five 
years old, endowed in perpetuity by 
proceeds from the chemical busi- 
ness, one of whose big money- 
makers is Argyrol (silver prepara- 
tion for infected mucous mem- 
branes). From Argyrol to Art 
seems a long way to many a Phila- 
delphian, but in the dictionary of 
Dr. Albert C. Barnes the two 
words are almost adjacent. 


By coincidence ,the same day 
that Dr. Barnes threatened to move 
his collection to Manhattan, the 
Philadelphia city council offered to 
give Joseph E. Widener a plot of 
ground on which to build a museum 
to house his art collection as a gift 
to the nation. The Widener col- 
lection is extensive, valuable, ortho- 
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Prince 


In the Middle Ages, Titian 
painted colors that glow even to- 
day as the most perfectly bright 
pigments. Once, Alphonso d’ Este, 
the Duke of Ferrara, third husband 
of Lucrezia Borgia, bargaining 
after the mysterious, Machiavel- 
lian manner of those times, for 
possession of two great cities with 
many thousand souls in fealty 
bound, ordered a painting of him- 
self to be made and sent to His 
Holy and Imperial Majesty Charles 
V,-as a token of goodwill that 
might facilitate the transfer of 
property. Titian made the picture 
about 1525, since when it has re- 
mained forever fair, though the 
cities and the man for whose sake 
it was created have long ago 
filtered into the earth. For cen- 
turies, it was believed lost. An 
art dealer, A. S. Drey, discovered 
it, sold it to the Metropolitan 
Museum for a sum not definitely 
known but rumored to range any- 
where from $150,000 to $1,000,000. 
Funds were forthcoming from 
the endowment granted by the late 
Frank A. Munsey. 

Now it can be seen hanging in 
the position of honor at the mu- 
seum in Manhattan—a _ gorgeous 
portrait of a medieval prince, at 
once beautiful and cruel. The head 
is perfection. A furry outer jacket 
partially conceals the crimson tunic 
with gold sleeves. Jewels gleam 
against the darker shades, sim- 
plicity sits elegantly upon the 
brighter colors. The complete his- 
tory of the canvas is not known. 
What happened to it during the 
centuries of its “loss”? Until that 
is explained, scientists cannot be 
certain that this is a genuine 
Titian. What difference does_ it 
make? asked artists. It is itself 
rapturously beautiful. Romancers, 
too, resented this inquiry into its 
secrets. 

Said Bryson Burroughs, curator 
of paintings at the Metropolitan: 

“That it is the work of Titian 
all the critics who have seen it, 
with remarkable and unusual ac- 
cord, agree. The noble design is 
his invention, and no one but he 
could have carried out in this rich 
and lustrous color such subtleties 
of detail, combined with breadth 
and solidity of form. Examine it 
closely and note these subtleties— 
the unevenness of the skin; the 
differences in the texture of the 
flesh, how here it sags and there 
it is drawn taut over the bones; 
the folds about the eyes; the 
slightly swollen lids, somewhat 
bloodshot; the inhaling nostrils; 
the puffy lower lip; even separate 
hairs of the beard are drawn out, 
and the hair, loosely combed off the 
forehead, would wave gently if 
blown on. Then move away and 
see how these fine distinctions dis- 
appear in the solidity and rotund- 
ity of the head marked boldly by 
only the most conspicuous and 
characteristic forms of the fea- 
tures. Notice too the great mass 
of the body to which the delicate 
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ow many times 


should a bathroom 
be “plumbered”? 


T should be “plumbered” once more if it is an old 

bathroom of the tin-tub, iron-pipe era. Call in 
your plumber and have him rip out the old, unsani- 
tary fixtures and the rusting iron or steel pipe and 
put in modern fixtures connected with good brass 
pipe that can’t rust or corrode. 

If you are building a new house it should be 
“plumbered” just once. Put in brass pipe to begin 
with. 

You can't afford to run any risk of your water 
pipes rusting out or filling up when they are con- 
cealed behind expensive tiled or plastered walls, or 
tun under hardwood floors, as they are in modern 
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houses. Brass pipe will last as long as the house 
stands, and you'll always have a full flow of clean, 
sparkling water. 

And bear this in mind—whether you are replac- 
ing old plumbing or putting in new, it will be to 
your advantage to insist upon Alpha Brass Pipe. It 
contains more copper than ordinary brass pipe and 
will thread more easily, which means tighter, safer 
connections. 

You would expect Alpha pipe to cost more, but it 
doesn’t. Specify it by name—it is stamped “Alpha” 
every 12 inches. Made by the Chase Companies, 
Incorporated, of Waterbury, Conn. 


Brass Pipe 


CONTAINS MORE COPPER 





IF You WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT BRASS PIPE, FILL IN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW, MAIL TO US, AND WE'LL SEND YOU A 


COPY OF OUR BOOKLET, “ALPHA—THE *™ORY ©F A WATER GUIDE”.... THE CHASE COMPANIES, INCORPORATED, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
64-6133-9 







sheen of the velvet folds and the 
pattern of the brocaded sleeves are 
entirely subservient. Observe also 
the splendid prehensibility of the 
hands, one resting elegantly on the 
smooth bronze of the cannon, the 
other, its strength in repose for 
the moment, holding the sword- 
scabbard lightly at his thigh. Only 
Titian could have painted the deep 
crimson velvet of the doublet, the 
soft fur of. the collar, the liquid 
blue of the sapphire, the glint of 
the pendant pearl on his chest. 
Surely our picture is one ef the 
great achievements!” 


RELIGION 


Papal Day 


“At noon the Pope ate fresh 
eggs, the gift of Trappist monks,” 
John Gunther, Rome correspondent, 
hastened to radio to the Chicago 
Daily News on Holy Saturday (day 
before Easter Sunday). His evi- 
dence was warning to Roman 
Catholics that Pope Pius XI was a 
man, no god. They must not, as 
the ignorant among them are prone 
to do in their mystic exaltations 
during Holy Week, imagine Achille 
Ambrogio Damiano Ratti other than 
a onetime boy in Milan, onetime 
Papal Nuncio to Poland, onetime 
cardinal, now the 260th successor to 
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W: BELIEVE that every con- 


cern should devote to ad- 
vertising as large a sum as can 
properly be expected toearnasuf- 
ficient return in sales or good-will 
to make that expenditure worth 
while (whether the amount be one 
thousand dollars or one million), 
but no more. We believe further, 
that the appropriation, whatever 
it be, should be devoted to those 
methods and mediums which 
promise to produce results more 
effectually or economically than 
any others, regardless of whether 
the expenditures earn commission 
for the agency or not. 
We have so orgainized our busi- 
ness that we can serve advertisers 


profitably on this basis. 


Ray D LILLIBRIDGE JNCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40+) STREET 
New York, 


Peter as head of their Church. 
Ther are no Egyptians to deify a 
pharaoh, no Romans to worship 
an emperor. 

Consonant with this last week’s 
luncheon-time report was the de- 
tailed chronicle of His Holiness’s 
daily occupations, which the Vatican 
reported to the North American 
Newspaper Alliance a _ fortnight 
ago: 

He rises at about 6:30 a. m. and 
rings for his personal servant, 
Cavaliere Malvestiti, whose surname 
by odd circumstance means “badly 
dressed.” Old companions, they 
chat in Milanese dialect. 

Pius XI says his daily mass in 
the bedroom where his predecessor 
Benedict XV died in 1922. (This 
is the quaint custom of respect 
which Popes have long paid their 
immediate predecessors—to pray in 
the death chamber.) Soon after 
he attends a second early mass. 
Then to his private avartments for 
breakfast of coffee with milk, bread, 
butter. 

At 9:00 a. m. in his private li- 
brary, he goes into long conference 
with Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, his 
secretary of state. Outside the 
room the Guardia Nobile, the Swiss 
Guard and a host of pontifical 
gendarmes move. about in sym- 
bolical protection of His Holiness. 
When Cardinal Gasparri leaves, 
other papal officials enter for con- 
ference and instruction. Next come 
private audiences to royal persons, 
presidents and many another great 
one; then audiences to groups of 
half a dozen to two score persons 
who in unison receive the Pope’s 
blanket blessings. This part of the 
day’s work ends at 1:45 p. m. 

At 2:00 p. m. he eats his second 
meal prepared by German Servite 
lay friars, who recently have dis- 
placed his old Milanese housekeeper, 
Linda Banfi, only woman in cen- 
turies to have lived in the Vatican 
proper. She is pensioned now. At 
this meal, which is light, he likes 
a helping of rice boiled according 
to the recipe of Milan cooks; and 
occasionally a cutlet. He percolates 
his own coffee and drinks it black. 
While he lunches thus, prelates on 
their knees read him his corre- 
spondence and extracts from Italian 
and foreign newspapers. After 
luncheon he goes to his private 
apartments for a brief nap. 


At 4:00 p. m. he drives through 
the Vatican gardens—on week days 
in a two-horsed carriage, on Sun- 
days and holidays in a motor car. 
In the gardens is a clumsy copy of 
the French shrine of “Our Lady of 
Lourdes.” When he reaches this 
shrine, he descends from his vehicle 
to pray at it for a few moments. 
Nearby are cages containing his 
two pets—an eagle and a green 
parrot. He prefers the parrot, to 
which he has taught a few phrases. 
He feeds them each a morsel and 
then passes on, daily, for a short 
walk by himself. 

Between 5:00 and 6:00 p. m. he 
re-enters the Vatican, drinks a cup 
of percolated coffee, and then re- 
ceives a few personages in informal 
receptions. 

At 8:00 p. m. he attends the de- 
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votion of the rosary which is said 
by a private chaplain in his private 
chapel. 

At 9:00 p. m. he eats again; has 
a glass of good wine. He has a 
four-tube radio receiving set which 
he likes to dial himself. He pre- 
fers musical programs. 

No one knows at what time Pope 
Pius XI goes to sleep. After sup- 
per he dismisses everyone; some- 
times orders a book from his li- 
brary—Italian, Gérman, French are 
equally familiar to him, English a 
little less so—undresses himself for 
bed, turns off all the - electric 
lights and other electrical apparatus 
in his apartments himself, for he 
has a phobia of fire. 


SPORT 


Rough 


At Boston, Mass., the Boston 
Bruins, professional hockey. team, 
met the Ottawa Senators, profes- 
sional hockey team, in the opening 
game of a _ series to determine 
which team should possess the 
Stanley Cup, emblematic of world’s 
championship. Sharp steel cut deep 
in glaring ice as agile  sinews 
swung hooked stick as elusive puck. 
The game was marked with ag- 
gressiveness, roughness on_ both 
sides. Overtime failed to develop 
more than a scoreless tie. 

Two nights later the same teams 
met in Boston. Sharp steel cut 
deep in glaring ice as agile sinews 
swung hooked stick at elusive puck. 
The game was marked with ag- 
gressiveness, roughness on_ both 
sides. Ottawa triumphed, 8 to 1. 

Two nights later the same teams 
met in Ottawa. Sharp steel cut 
deep in glaring ice as agile sinews 
swung hooked stick at elusive puck. 
The game was marked with ag- 
gressiveness, roughness on_ both 
sides. Overtime developed merely 
a 1 to 1 tie. 

In the final game two nights 
later the same teams met in Otta- 
wa and sharp steel cut deep in 
glaring ice as agile sinews swung 
hooked stick at elusive puck, the 
game again being marked with ag- 
gressiveness, roughness on_ both 
sides. Ottawa gave Boston a severe 
trouncing, 6-2; cinched the Stanley 
Cup. 

Two days later a solemn conclave 
was held in Montreal, at which 
cognizance was taken of the ag- 
gressiveness, roughness on_ both 
sides which had marked the games. 
Billy Coutu, Boston player, was 
expelled from the league; fined 
$100. Hooley Smith, Ottawa, was 
suspended for a month; fined $100. 
Fines of $50 each were meted out 
to George Boucher, Ottawa cap- 
tain, Lionel Hitchman, Jimmy Her- 
berts, both of Boston. Other play- 
ers, it was announced, were to be 
subject of further investigation. 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 
knocks out that” knock’. 


..turns carbon into power 


What Ethyl Gasoline will do 
in your own automobile 


1 It will end all carbon trouble and 
make carbon formation an asset. 


As carbon forms, both temperature and 
compression (pressure) are increased. Ethy! 
Gasoline neutralizes the higher temperature 
and the increased compression becomes 
increased power, 


2 It will give you more power, particu- 
larly on hills and heavy roads. 


3 It will make your engine operate 
more smoothly. 
4 It will reduce gearshifting. 


5 It will increase acceleration, making 
your car easier to handle in traffic. 


6 It will eliminate “knocking” under all 
driving conditions. 

7 It will reduce vibration and engine 
wear and tear. 


8 It will save the expense of carbon 
removal. 


9 It will give you more power from 
each gallon of fuel that you use. 

r sHorT, the advantages of Ethy] 
Gasoline over regular gasoline are so 

marked as to make the small premium it 

costs a real economy. 


ANTI-KNOCK 
a | f 


Za IMPOUNO SS 

f ETHYL GASOLINE 

Ai NEW YORK, U'S-A b 
fags 


T is important that you differentiate between Ethyl 

Gasoline and other “anti-knock” gasolines. Ethyl 
Gasoline is the on/y fuel which eliminates “knocking” 
under a// conditions, thereby making present day auto- 
mobiles perform more efficiently. 


It was developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories after 8 years of scientific research which resulted in 
these two important discoveries: 


1 That “knocking” is an inherent characteristic of a// gasolines. 
What had previously been called a “carbon knock” or 
“ignition knock” or “engine knock” is in reality a fuel 
knock, due to the too rapid combustion of gasoline in the 
cylinders. 


That “knocking” could be completely eliminated in gasoline 
by the addition of Ethyl Brand of Anti-Knock Compound. This 
ingredient was discovered by General Motors research en- 
gineers after experimenting with more than 33,000 chemical 
compounds. 


YO SUPERIOR is Ethyl Gasoline to other so-called “anti- 
knock” fuels that it has been adopted wherever unusual 
performance by a gasoline engine is required. That is why 
the United States Navy uses Ethyl Gasoline in its latest 
types of airplanes. ‘That is why Ethyl Gasoline is used by 
the racing car drivers who are setting up new records. 
Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the United States 
and Canada through leading oil companies and responsible 
jobbers. It is sold at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trade mark shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 
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This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 


SE i iat as 


1O relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 

takealkalies likesoda bicarbonateand prep- 
arations containing it. And they get the relief 
they want, because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that usually causes indigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. 


But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call ita day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
keep right on working. Unless you know ex- 
actly the right amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 


And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent) properly to perform its work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


The commendable thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing —neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 

So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
effective and 100 per cent harmless. They 
quickly quell digestive disturbance—within 15 
to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant 
to taste, and they are surprisingly good for 
sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before you 
buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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THE PRESS 


Carnival 


It was carnival week again in 
Manhattan. This time a muscular 
corset-salesman had murdered a 
middle-aged art editor, assisted by 
the editor’s adulterous wife. 

The details, unusually gruesome, 
included poisoned whiskey, picture 
wire, binding, gagging, taking turns 
at skull-smashing with a window- 
weight, and $104,000 in life insur- 
ance. 

The murderers had confessed sep- 
arately and were reviling each 
other from their prison cells. Judd 
Gray, the corset-salesman, was 
pleading insanity and saying he 
had been led astray, debauched. 
Ruth Snyder, the wife, was profess- 
ing horror and penitence, calling 
her paramour a low “jackal.” Also 
there was even a child, Lorraine 
Snyder, aged 9, to heighten the 
emotionalism of the trial. Lorraine 
still believed her father and mother 
were temporarily away “on a trip.” 

Bernarr Macfadden’s porno- 
Graphic, as usual, made the most 
striking announcement of all. Its 
editors had evidently, at some time 
or other, observed the consummate 
effect a notorious woman can 
achieve by appearing at the loosest 
party of the season dressed, not as 
everyone expects in more daring 
decolleté than ever, but in a quiet 
gown with long sleeves, high bodice, 
sweeping train. The Graphic an- 
ticipated the Snyder murder trial 
with a public proposal that all 
Manhattan’s newspapers be called 
to conference by the state crime 
commission; that they all agree to 
limit their daily courtroom reports 
to 500 words. There was no catch 
in the offer—the Graphic would be 
the first to curtail its sensations, 
despite its disagreement with the 
crime commission’s theory about 
crime news. The Graphic meant 
the space limit to include all media, 
fake photographs and drawings as 
well as writing. The Graphic 
would even consent to a _ propor- 
tionate space allotment, to let the 
standard-size journals publish 1,000 
words or 1,500, whatever might be 
the equivalent of 500 words in a 
tabloid. It was an offer in thor- 
ough good faith—which the Graphic 
well knew would never be accepted. 
Having accomplished her triumphal 
entry, the notorious lady discards 
her robe of dignity and revels in 
the kind of costume she really likes 
best. Having let off a lot of loud 
sincerity, and furnished itself with 
blank ammunition to fire at the crime 
commission in future, the Graphic 
assembled its most unscrupulous 
picture fakers and prepared to 
make its  Hall-Mills, “Peaches” 
Browning, Rhinelander and Valen- 
tino exploits look amateurish. 

Other Manhattan dailies were 
not, however, wholly eclipsed by the 
Graphic’s grandstand play. The co- 
horts of Publisher Roy W. Howard 
were on their toes for this first 
great chance to do something, in 
his lately-purchased Telegram, 
that would show Manhattan what 
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the 25 other Scripps-Howard 
chain newspapers mean to the 
vast U. S. hinterland. The Tele- 
gram devoted whole pages to its 
announcement that bearded little 
Will Durant- (who once studied to 
be a priest but later became a 
pagan philosopher) had consented 
to “analyze the amazing details 
contained in this story of a wife’s 
alleged intrigues. . . . And into this 
strange web, Durant will weave 
some of the philosophy of life that 
has made him an outstanding fig- 
ure in world* literature.”  Assgo- 
ciated with Analyst Durant were 
two smart young women—Maurine 
Watkins, author of a murdery play, 
Chicago; and Jane Dixon, “who 
well deserves the title of ‘New 
York’s leading newspaper  wo- 
man’”—a snappy “smart-cracker” 
and an infallible “sob-sister.” 

The Hearstian Journal fell back 
on the _ loud-speaking, blatant 
Rev. John Roach Straton and his 
Fundamentalist fulminating. “Ap- 
palling wave of vice and crime,” 
it paid him to _ rave _ before- 
hand. “Menacing the very founda- 
tions of our republic . . . the moral 
and spiritual lessons ... dangers 
should be unveiled. . . . An earnest 
note of warning should be sounded 

. etc. etc.” 


The Times, World, Herald Trib- 
une made no great announce- 
ments but arranged carefully for 
front-row seats and complete court 
transcripts, ready to play up the 
story to the last hot slug. Of the 
quality press, Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis’ Evening Post was 
the only one to tumble over itself 
for a “feature,” and in so doing 
it gave itself, to its admirers’ sor- 
row, a rather nasty black eye. 


The Post engaged Writer W. E. 
Woodward, a heavy-witted, self-im- 
portant person who has gained a 
kind of reputation by stating blunt 
facts about U. S. institutions like 
Big Business and George Washing- 
ton. An able reporter, Mr. Wood- 
ward has climbed out of obscurity 
by calling himself a man who “de- 
bunks” things—gives them he-man 
treatment, looks them in the eye, 
gets brutal sooner than sentimental. 
The Post promised that Mr. Wood- 
ward would “de-bunk” the Snyder 
affair: “When a woman goes on 
trial for murdering her husband a 
false glamor is cast around her. 
The ‘sob-sisters’ weep glycerine 
tears. It ceases to be a case—it 
becomes a cause.” Leave it to Mr. 
Woodward. He would be “refresh- 
ing.” 

Mr. Woodward went out to the 
Snyder cottage in Queens Village, 
L. I., before the trial began. He 
described the house: “... very 
feminine no tobacco jars or 
old pipes lying around; nor does 
one observe golf clubs or fishing 
tackle or he-books.... 

“The Snyder library consists of 
about 20 volumes ranged in an imi- 
tation mahogany bookcase. The 
central feature of this intellectual 
exhibit is a resplendent edition of 


*Mr. Durant’s Story of Philosophy has 
been published in the U. S., England, 
Australia, Canada.—Eb. 
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the Holy Sible in eight volumes. 
By the side of it stand the master- 
pieces of James Oliver Curwood and 
Elinor Glyn.” 

Mr. Woodward sneered refresh- 
ingly at the dead man, picturing 
him as an impotent dullard who 
had let himself be crowded out of 
the house by his wife. He snooped 
through the late Mr. Snyder’s at- 
tic and cellar workshops and said: 
“Snyder appears to have been an 
unobtrusive, untalented man.... 
Next he bestowed his attention 






















REPORTER WOODWARD 
Heavy-witted, self-important 


upon Mrs. Snyder’s mother, a Mrs. 
Brown, staying in the house to 
care for small Lorraine, and upon 
a policeman stationed there at Mrs. 
Brown’s request. The policeman, 
“infinitely bored, sits all day in the 
dining-room and studies the comic 
pictures in a newspaper with the 
intense gravity of a mathematician 
tackling a heavy problem. ... Mrs. 
Brown’s skin has a doughy pallor. 
She is a large-hipped, blue-eyed, 
spectacled woman about 60 years 
of age. Apparently without much 
education, she is almost inarticulate 
of speech.” 

While making these observations, 
Mr. Woodward engaged Mrs. Brown 
in conversation. He reported her 
as saying, “People can stand purty 
near anything when they have to,” 
and his own apt reply: “They cer- 
tainly can. I’ve stood some grand 
slams myself.” 

Small Lorraine was eating but- 
tered toast. “She cuddled up 
against me. . ‘You’ll choke your- 
self if you don’t look out,’ I said 
to her.” He asked her it she liked 
her father and mother. “‘. . . Sure. 

- And I like you, too.’” 

“You’re a pretty good liker, 
aren’t you, dear?” 

She ignored this sally so Reporter 
Woodward showed her his watch. 
The Post’s readers learned that he 
had told her his watch was thin 
because it was made that way. 
Thin watches, he had said, are al- 
ways thin. The Post’s readers were 
informed that refreshing Mr. Wood- 
ward’s thin watch came from 
Geneva, Switzerland. The Post’s 








Red tape. . . or 
a quick settlement 











He bought his | 
















automobile insurance blindfolded 





Insurep coe YOR...~ at 
least he had “turned over” his insur- 
ance problem to a *ongenial acquaint- 
ance. 

Then slippery street ... an oncoming 
car ... Collision and some one was 
hurt... 

The aftermath of that accident brought 
protracted bickerings, wrangles and 
egal entanglements. 

In other Lusiness matters, he investi- 
gated—but he bought his automobile 
insurance blindfolded. 

- 
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Quick settlements, free from petty an- 
noyances—the American Mutual is the 
oldest, largest and strongest mutual 
liability company in the world . . . with 
an enviable record for service. 
Dividends of never less than 20% have 
been paid to policyholders since 1887— 
let us send you further information on 
American Mutual service and saving 
. « - just fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BERKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


| AMERICAN 
MUTUAL, 





NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIVIDENDS 


The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 


Insurance Company in 


the World 
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readers were made sure that Lor- 
raine’s unfortunate intellect was no 
match for her masterful interro- 
gator’s and Mr. Woodward passed 
on to give the Post public its 
money’s worth of illicit passion— 
“hot lovers, the throbbing tom- 
toms of jazz and the tawdry splen- 
dor of night clubs . . . the rhythmic 
beat of heart’s desire.” He ex- 
plained the motive for Mrs. Sny- 
der’s action — avarice — and, for 
Salesman Gray’s impulse, suggested 
that “a plausible theory is that he 
slayed [sic] ... to show his su- 
periority, to prove to his lady-love 
that he, a real he-man. .. .” 

Readers of Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis’ Evening Post were 
not just sure that this he-manly 
“new departure in journalism” 
was not the most distasteful thing 
that had appeared in Manhattan 
since Bernarr Macfadden. 


Vanderbilge 


Among primitive tribes, when a 
quarrelsome youngster betrays his 
clan, mocks and reviles it to a large 
audience of strangers, the strangers 
are usually disgusted and show no 
surprise if the youth’s_ relatives 
gently strangle him. But civilized 
society feels differently about 
strangulation. Civilization is thus 
to some extent an annovance to the 
Vanderbilt family, mocked and re- 
viled as it is in the public prints 
by its disaffected, loudly yelping, 
self-martyrizing young member, 
Cornelius IV. 


Last week Publisher Hearst’s 


Cor a good start ~ 


Shredded Wheat, eaten as it comes 
from the box with fresh rich 
milk or cream, adding, if you like, 
berries or fruits, begins the hardest 
day with satisfaction. 


That is only the first chapter of 
the Shredded Wheat story. Its 
range as a whole wheat basis for 
delightful menus is a cook-book 
in itself. Learn to vary your diet 
healthfully by sending for the 
new booklet, “Health in Every 
Shred’. THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y. 


SHREDDED 





CORNELIUS IV 
published a page of gossip 


smutty littlke New York Mirror 
(for which Cornelius IV now writes 
and edits) published a page of gos- 
sip about Cornelius IV’s cousin,* 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) 
Whitney II. 

Someone had seen “Sonny” Whit- 
ney in a Broadway night club 


*Cornelius Vanderbilt III and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney are brother, sister. 


Every morning, to 
meet all tests— 
the competition of 
your daily work or 
sudden and un- 
expected calls on 
your vitality,—build 
for your day a sure 
reserve of energy. 


HOpr HALE 


WHEA 
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talking to Evan Burrowes Fon- 
taine, a dancer who caused him 
much trouble after he was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1922, by asking 
a. million dollars for having borne 
him, allegedly, a son out of wed. 
lock. Swift as a rat, the Mirror 
published a photograph 
Whitney and his’ wife 
Norton) with the caption 
traveling companions” and 
screamer, “ ‘SONNY’ 
HEEDS BROADWAY § CALL.” 
Some one in the Mirror office with 
an intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the Vanderbilt family supplied 
the Mirror’s female scandal-monger 
(by name “Hettie Fithian Cattell”) 
with a glib recital of “unlucky first 
love marriages of the Vanderbilt 
clan.” The implication was that 
Mr. & Mrs. “Sonny” Whitney were 
estranged, an implication for which 
not even the Mirror could ferret 
out more than a “jinx” for sub- 
stantiation. 


MEDICINE 


At Rochester 


The Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology 
met at Rochester, N. Y., last week; 
gave visitors opportunities to ex- 
plain and to learn. 

Diabetes. Dr. Richard I. Wagner 
of Morristown (N. J.) Psychiatric 
Institute, extracted from _huckle- 
berries “myrtillin,”’ substance of 
unknown chemical composition. Fed 
to some diabetic dogs by Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Allen of Morristown, 
“myrtillin” seemed to benefit. It 
may develop as an_ alternative 
to insulin as diabetic treatment. 

Peritonitis. Drs. Bernard Stein- 
berg and Harry Goldblatt of Cleve- 
land took pus from the diseased 
peritoneum of one patient, made a 


vaccine of the pus, and with that J 


vaccine cured other cases of peri- 
tonitis. 
Cancer. Dr. Aldred Scott War- 
thin of Ann Arbor, Mich., agreed 
with Dr. Maud Slye of Chicago 
that the disposition to or resistance 
to cancer is inheritable. She has 
performed, during 16 years, 80,000 
cancer experiments on mice. The 
two recommended a central bureau 
for cancer statistics, agreeing that 
in three generations (about 9% 
years) man would have enough 
cancer data to draw conclusions 
that would lead to a cure. ; 
Compressed Living. Dr. Mil 
lard C. Marsh of Springville, N. Y. 
kept a batch of tumorous_ mice 
living in compressed air. Tumor 
growth was checked and _ they 
lived 20% longer than did healthy 
mice caged in fresh, open alt. 
Humans would benefit likewise, 
said Dr. Marsh, if they could carry 
on all their activities in compres- 
sion chambers. ; 
Exhaled Alcohol. In Cincinnati 
Dr. Emil Bogen persuaded persons 
arrested for intoxication to blow 
up football bladders. Such exhaled 
gasses he made to pass through 
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a solution of potassium bichromate, 
which changed from yellow to green 
in proportion to the amount of 
alcohol on the individual’s breath. 
Extra Physical Work up to ten 
times normal is possible for a hu:- 
man in fair health. Neither the 
heart nor lungs limited the amount 
of work the body could do, in 
the bicycle-riding experiments of 
Dr. L. J. Henderson of Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. 
Unsympathetic Cat. Dr. Walter 
Bradford Cannon of Harvard dis- 
played a cat from which he, as 
a turn of surgical skill, had re- 
moved considerable of its sympa- 
thetic nervous system. This is the 
network of nerves which regulate 
the automatic functions of the body, 
as digestion, breathing. It is far 
older (biologically) and far more 
essential to life than that part of 
the brain in which _ conscious 
thought takes place—the cortex. 
The cat thus operated upon by 
Dr. Cannon lacked many normally 
automatic responses to stimuli. A 
fearsome object, as a dog, did not 
make it bristle its fur in either 
fright or anger; its body tempera- 
ture did not react to counterbal- 
ance changes of room temperatures. 
The experiment thus proves sur- 
gically what pharmocologists have 
long known from the effects of 
certain drugs (atropin, nitrate, 
pilocarpin, morphin), what mothers 
have learned empirically from the 
rages and frights of their children. 


“Master of the Inn” 


It was the year 1895. After ten 
years of practicing surgery in 
Cleveland, Dr. John George Gehring 
had become sick. So he moved to 
Bethel, Me., in the Androscoggin 
Valley. There he opened an “inn,” 
a kind* of private sanitorium. 

To Dr. Gehring for cure have 
gone, in the past 32 years, lawyers, 
doctors, merchant chiefs—victims of 
overwork. At Dr. Gehring’s they 
found comfort. He would set them 
to digging potatoes, or planting 
green peas, or swimming. Or he 
would let them sit quietly on his 
Androscoggin porch, looking into 
the blank distance until after many 
passive days the White Mountains 
took form in the patients’ minds. 
They would begin to notice the 
roads, the buildings, the fences, the 
farm animals. When once more 
they found themselves aware of the 
world, alert to their surroundings, 
Dr. Gehring sent them about their 
business, cured, happy. No stigma 
of nervous exhaustion remained... . 
Today Bethel is as calm and 
placid as Dr. Gehring found it 32 
years ago when he went there to 
quiet his nerves. 

One of Dr. Gehring’s neighbors 
at Bethel is rich William Bing- 
ham II, also of Cleveland. William 
Bingham II gave away $200,000 last 
week. Like the $200,000 donation 
by J. P. Morgan a month before, the 
money went to equip an entire floor 
of the new Neurological Institute, 
how a-building in Manhattan. 

Mr. Morgan’s gift was for re- 
search on Encephalitis lethargica, 
disease from whieh Mrs. Morgan 
died. It is his memorial to her. 


Mr. Bingham’s gift is given as 
witness of his friendship with Dr. 
Gehring, aged 69. The gift is, in 
effect, a pro-memorial to the 
“master of the inn.” 

Dr. Gehring and his “inn” are 
the prototype and scene of Novelist 
Robert Herrick’s The Master of the 
Inn, written during Writer Her- 
rick’s convalescence at Bethel. 


AERONAUTICS 


Paris Preliminaries 


Both shores of the Atlantic 
buzzed last week with the activities 
of men determined to fly between 
New York and Paris. The stand- 
ing offer of Raymond C. Orteig, 
Manhattan hotel man, of $25,000 
to the first successful performer, 
and the 10,000 francs ($400) of- 
fered by the Paris Temps, had lit- 
tle to do with the case. These 
sums would hardly pay interest 
on the total investments involved. 
Fame, promotions, cinema and 
press contracts, above all Adven- 
ture—were the real stimulants. 

Abroad, five bands of Frenchmen 
were thus stimulated, the most not- 
able being headed by Ace Coli and 
Ace Nungesser. But shortage of 
capital hindered the French prep- 
arations. 

In the U. S., three expeditions 
actually tested their planes, ac- 


cumulated final equipment: 
Wright-Bellanca. Engineer Giu- 
seppe M. Bellanca of the Colum- 
bia Aircraft Corp. had conditioned 
an elderly yellow-winged monoplane 
with one Wright motor, and scouted 
around for pilots. Lieut. Leigh 
Wade, round-the-world flyer, de- 
clined the invitation, saying Mr. 
Bellanca’s plans were too stunt-like, 
not _ scientific. Shrugging, Mr. 
Bellanca engaged Pilots Clarence 
D. Chamberlain and burly Bert 
Acosta, onetime auto speedster, to 
test his ship’s endurance. Up they 
put from Mitchell Field, L. L., 
with 385 gallons of ethylated 
(high power) gasoline. All day 
they droned back and forth over 
suburbia, circled the Woolworth 
Building, hovered over Hadley 
Field, N. J., swung back to drop 
notes on Mitchell Field. All that 
starry night they wandered slow- 
ly around the sky, and all the 
next day, and through the next 
night, a muggy, cloudy one. News- 
gatherers flew up alongside to shout 
unintelligible things through mega- 
phones. Messrs. Acosta and Cham- 
berlain were looking tired and 
oil-blobbed. They swallowed soup 
and sandwiches, caught cat naps on 
the mattressed fuel tank, while on 
and on they droned, almost lazily 
(about 80 m.p.h.) for they were 
cruising against time. Not for 
51 hr., 11 min., 25 sec., did they 
coast to earth, having broken the 
U. S. and world’s records for pro- 


ONSIDERING 


the service it gives, where is the hat more 
worthy of its hire than the Knox “Fifth 
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tracted flight.*. In the same time, 
conditions favoring, they could 
have flown from Manhattan to 
Vienna. They had covered 4,100 
miles. To Paris it is 3,600 miles 
from Manhattan. Jubilant, Engineer 
Bellanca’s employers offered com- 
petitors a three-hour headstart in 
the race to Paris. The Bellanca 
Monoplane’s normal cruising speed is 
110 m.p.h. She would require only 
some 35 hours to reach Paris—if 
she could stay up that long again. 

America. Commander _ Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, U. S. N., and his 
comrades in polar flight last year— 
Floyd Bennett, C. W. O., and Lieut. 
George O. Novillej—have a new 
plane. Last year rich Henry Ford 
gave them the Josephine Ford. 
This year rich Rodman Wanama- 
ker gave them the America. Like 
Josephine it is a_ triple-motored 
Fokker. Its wings spread 73 feet. 
It shines and is beautiful, but it will 
not fly to Paris soon. ... Last 
week, Commander -Byrd and his 
aides were all but ducked in greasy 
water the afternoon they tried out 
their collapsible rubber lifeboat on 
the North River. The next after- 
noon, with Engineer Anthony Fok- 
ker, they soared aloft in the 
America which, as it returned to 
earth and taxied along the Has- 
brouck Heights (N. J.) field, low- 
ered its heavy nose and flopped 
over abruptly in a heavy somer- 
sault. Lieutenant Noville suffered 
an injured pelvis, Officer Bennett a 
cracked thigh, Commander Byrd a 
broken wrist, Designer Fokker a 
bad shaking, the America a splint- 
ered propeller, crumpled nose and 
fuselage. 

American Legion. The other pre- 
liminary of the week was a sur- 
prise flight by Lieut. Commander 
Noel Davis and Lieut. Stanton H. 
Wooster in their tri-motored bi- 
plane, American Legion, at Bristol, 
Pa. This plane is a standard Army 
bomber, produced by the Keystone 
Aircraft Corp. with Wright-Whirl- 
wind motors, 200 h. p. each. Flyer 
Davis was counting on six weeks 
of test flying but called his ship 
“safe as a railroad.”: The Davis 
backing: a New York-Paris Non- 
Stop Flight Corp.; Chairman, Rich- 
ard Hoyt of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
Manhattan stock-and-bond house. 


MUSIC 


Infernoise 


George Antheil, U. S. born, 
European-educated, presented for 
the first time in his native land 


*The previous record was 45 hr., 11 min., 
59 sec., set in 1925 by Lieuts. Drouhin 
and Landry of France. But Frenchmen, 
while admiring, were little impressed with 
the new record. Not time aloft, said they, 
but distance is what counts now. Their 
Flyers Challe and Weiser hold that record, 
from Le Bourget, France, to Bander Ab- 
bas, Persia—3,208 miles at one hop. 

+Not to be confused with General Um- 
berto Nobile, engineer and helmsman of 
the Pole-crossing Italian dirigible, Norge. 
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his Ballet Mecanique, which nearly 
precipitated a riot on its premiere 
in Paris (TIME, March 21). The 
young composer’s theory is to ex- 
press the U. S. in its own terms of 
steel, machinery, physical strength, 
without employing jazz. To this 
end he has created a symphony of 
percussion instruments, ten me- 
chanical pianos, several xylophones, 
assorted bells, wind machines, aero- 
plane propellers, etc., abjuring com- 
pletely more lyrical aids. 

The ballet is a thunderstorm of 
noise lasting a quarter-hour. Car- 
negie Hall, jammed to the guards, 
sat quite still for perhaps two 
minutes. Then men began shout- 
ing across the auditorium. Paper 
darts sailed down from the gal- 
leries. Some people rammed their 
fists against their ears. Two women 
jumped up and left the room, run- 
ning. Pandemonium continued. Ears 
ached, foreheads throbbed. There 
was no denying that all the noises 
in the U. S. had been reproduced 
except the explosion of Black Tom. 
That might come at any moment. 
But no—after an inferno that only 
a very serious person could have 
invented came silence. The Man- 
hattanites gasped, a few clapped, 
many cat-called and hooted. Argu- 
ments raged for blocks around as 
the noise-beaten crowd dispersed 
through the whispering city. 

Critics. In Europe, Composer 
Antheil was most thoughtfully pon- 
dered. The critics of the Manhat- 
tan newspapers derided, ignored. 
Said Critic Chotzinoff of the New 
York World: “This is makin 
mountain out of an antheil’ (refer- 
ring to the indubitably distinguished 
audience). Said a more facetious 
one: “Carnegie Hall was sold out 
two ways.” Critic Olga Samaroff 
of the Post compared the symphony 
to a gargantuan bull-fiddle that a 
medieval potentate had created—an 
instrument requiring a team of 
asses for transportation, a squad of 
musicians for performance, a thing 
distinguished only by freakiness. 
The stately Times disdainfully neg- 
lected to mention the concert in 
its critical column at all, rating it 
simply a news story, another sen- 
sational sideshow of the arts. The 
sophisticates or neo-sophisticates of 
Manhattan went, heard, were un- 
impressed, made no demonstration 
at all. The general attitude was 
one of puzzled indifference to a 
sensation-seeker. 

To many, this reception seemed 
unfair. Composer Antheil knows 
the classics, admires Beethoven and 
Handel above all others, appreciates 
them intelligently. He is an ac- f 
complished musician himself on or- 
thodox instruments. His departures, 
though radical, are too sincere to 
be dismissed with a sniff for the 
show-off. He is, first of all, an 
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earnest young man. Had Manhat- 
tan waxed indignant, as did Paris 
when the mistake was made of 
facing the propeller toward the 
audience and thereby nearly. blast- 
ing them into the street, the youth- 
ful creator might have derived sat- 
isfaction. Had he been dissected 
with pedagogical thoroughness, he 
might have emerged a more famed 
innovator. But this light . touch 
with which Manhattan dismissed, 
this unsurprised appraisal through 
a lorgnette, means the kiss of death 
for the percussion symphony, in 
the U. S. at least, 


“Fliver 10,000,000” 


Bostonians wriggled, grimaced 
and guffawed last week at “a joy- 
ous epic; fantasy for the orchestra 
composed by F. S. Converse, in- 
spired by the familiar legend ‘The 
Ten Millionth Ford Is Now Serving 
Its Owner.’” When the Boston 
Symphony ceased its jolting caco- 
phony, no insults were hurled at 
Composer Converse, bowing on the 
platform. His sense of humor, un- 
like that of Composer George 
Antheil (see above), is not in- 
scrutable. 

Subtitles in the manuscript tell 
the story of the rattling, crashing, 
squeaking, honking burlesque: 

Dawn in Detroit; Chanticleer 
[a siren] announces the dawn; the 
city stirs; the call to labor. 

March of the toilers. Din of the 
builders. Birth of the hero; the 
hero emerges from the welter, full- 
fledged, ready for Service; he tries 
his. metal. 

The hero wanders forth into the 
great world in search of adventure. 

May night by the vroadside 
(America’s romance). 

The joy-riders (America’s frolic). 

The collision (America’s. trag- 
edy). 

Phoenix Americanus, the hero 
righted and shaken, proceeds on his 
way with redoubled energy, typical 
of the indomitable American spirit. 

Said Composer Converse, whose 
orthodox repute is established: “I 
did it just for fun,” acknowledging 
that “Flivver 10,000,000” had been 
inspired by Composer Arthur Ho- 
negger’s “Pacific 231,”  serious- 
minded interpretation of a locomo- 
tive plowing through the Rocky 
Mountains. 


In Washington 


“For more years than one cares 
to remember,” mused the Washing- 
ton Post last week, “the Metropoli- 
tan has been passing, through 
Washington on its way to Atlanta.” 
For 19 years, to be precise. Not 
since Theodore Roosevelt sang off 
the key in his White House bath- 
room, not since the ‘Metropolitan 
meant the tenor glory of Caruso, 
not since 1908, when the name 
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Gatti-Casazza sounded more like a 
college yell than an impresario, had 
the Metropolitan visited the Capi- 
tal. 

But last week, after dimpled “La 
Talley” and dainty “La Bori” had 
kissed their hands a _ few last 
times to Manhattan; after flam- 
boyant Martinelli had _ strutted 
through Pagliacci and pouter-pigeon 
Gigli had caroled Rigoletto; after 
Signor Gatti-Casazza had _  pro- 
claimed the past season his most 
successful ever, and his opera the 
best in the world, the Metropolitan 
entrained, trunks, bags and scenery, 
ultimately for Atlanta and Cleve- 
land but for a first stop in Colum- 
bia’s District. 

There, a riot of cherry blooms 
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and bright crocuses decked lawns 
and parkways. Elms and _ horse- 
chestnuts were “out.” The advance 
ticket sale was fast and expensive. 
Dinner invitations sped the rounds, 
and tiaras came home from the 
vaults. With 100,000 Easter visi- 
tors in town, Washington prepared 
to prove itself a music centre that 
is “coming back.” 


Joker Joked 


The Vienna telephone of Herr 
Richard Strauss, 62, famed eccen- 
tric composer, rang an odd hun- 
dred times last week, each time 
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to shriek at him a message more 
bewildering than the last: 

“Richard, my old friend, the let- 
ter you wrote me yesterday has 
broken my heart [sobs].” 


“Herr Strauss, I have been your 
publisher for 30 years, but after 
the telegram you sent me yesterday 
our relations are over, finished! 
Your terms are mad. [Click.]” 

“Ah, Herr Strauss, it is you? 
We have had a hard time to get 
the 300 violins you ordered yes- 
terday. But we have them. We 
always try to please our old cus- 
tomers. Shall I send them up to 
you at once?” 

They came, scores of calls. At 
last Herr Strauss stuffed the bell 
of his telephone. Then letters and 
telegrams poured in. People 
brought him dead cats and said he 
had advertised for them. Three 
florid women came with valises, 
and went away insulted. Some two 
hundred children came with jelly 
glasses full of spiders. They had 
heard that Herr Strauss could pay 
for them. It was bedlam, pan- 
demonium. ... 


No explanation came, last week, 
except the guess that enemies of 
Composer Strauss must have de- 
vised this cruel means to hound 
an old man out of Vienna, to per- 
haps drive him mad. Herr Strauss 
has many enemies; for he has 
played many a practical joke, some- 
times leading an orchestra deliber- 
ately wrong and then reviling the 
know-nothing audience when _ it 
applauds. 

The joker seemed to have been 
well joked last week. 


In Chicago 


Chicagoans named Jiskra, Char- 
bulak, Recoschewitz, Pytlowski, Na- 
polilli, Masacek, Trnka and so on 
were slightly aghast last week at 
their own temerity. They, ser- 
formers in Chicago’s Symphony 
Orchestra, had asked for higher 
salaries, $100 per week for reg- 
ulars, $75 per week for extras and 
substitutes. They had been getting, 
respectively, $80 and $55. But, un- 
like the musicians of the Chicago 
Civic Opera (TIME, April 11), they 
had not obtained their demands. 
The patrons and managers of fine 
music in the city of wind and 
superlatives were convinced that 
symphonic salaries could be boosted 
no higher. In consequence Presi- 
dent James C. Petrillo of the Chi- 
eago Musicians Association was 
obliged to announce that there will 
be no Chicago Symphony next 
year. Messrs. Jiskra, Recoschewitz, 
Napolilli, Trnka, et al. prepared, 
as a bad press punster wrote, to 
disband. Conductor Frederick A. 
Stock, however, was reported re- 
engaged at his usual salary, to 
give him time to compose. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Tea 

In Manhattan, one Tai Leong, 35, 
was sentenced to ten days in the 
workhouse. He was charged with 
disorderly conduct because he 
caused a crowd near Delancey 
St. to “gape and surround” him 
and to laugh uproariously at his 
grotesque capers. He was laugh- 
ing, leaping, singing—drunk on 
tea, which he crammed into his 
mouth dry. Since tea was not on 
the contrabrand list, policemen 
could not confiscate it when he 
was jailed, 


Bullet 


In Berkeley, Calif., near the Le- 
Conte School, a .38-calibre revolver 
cartridge lay on the turf, unnoticed. 
The sun shone, grass sprouted and 
along came John Haggerty, school 
janitor, steering a mowing machine. 
Blam! Janitor Haggerty cried 
“YOW!” tottered from his mower 
bleeding from a bullet-grazed fore- 
head. 


Oldest Hen 


In Greenwich, Conn., a new-born 
chicken scampered fluffily about 30 
years ago, on the estate of James 
G. Wessels, prominent citizen. Last 
week this onetime chicken, now 
a potent Sarah among fowls, cack- 
led loudly, clearly. In its nest Mr. 
Wessels discovered a newly laid 
egg. Skeptics asked: “Could a 
hen that was young in the 90’s 
lay an egg in 1927?” Answered 
Mr. Wessels: “Here is the egg 
to prove it.” 


Biggest Turnip 


Rivaling the incredibility of the 
Wesséls-hen (see above) is the Hill- 


turnip. This turnip, located on the 
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farm of one T. G. Hill, near Corpus 
Christi, Tex., grew up in a cabbage 
patch. Responding to environment, 
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it swelled larger, larger, larger. 
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Ditch 


At Simpson, Ill., Henry Newton 
and Raymond West, farmers, were 
quarreling over a ditch one had 
dug which diverted water from 
the other’s farmstead, one after- 
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Small Boys 


In New York City last week, 
Irwin Blum, 10-year-old Bronx boy, 
became curious, Wishing to see 
how fire boxes work, he pulled in 
a false alarm. As the hose truck 
of Engine Co. No. 73 sped toward 
the non-existent fire, an automobile 
drove across its path. Swerving to 
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the egg 


drawer, pointed it at Mr. Colgin, 
pulled the trigger. Storekeeper 
Colgin fell, mortally wounded, died 
on the following day. 


has its own oe nna Yet neither should 


be selected until you have consulted a trained 
counselor and received the benefit of his ex- 
perience and advice. 


Suppose, for example, you want to have some 
of your life insurance paid in cash to take 
care of the immediate needs of your family 


for more money. 


Whichever method is employed, your wife 
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pistol from the kitchen shelf, went 
out to the garden where his mother 
knelt planting seeds, pointed the 
pistol at her neck, pulled the trig- 
ger. . . . She soon died. . . 
While the coroner questioned him, 
Tommy snatched up a long knife, 
screamed, “TI’ll cut you up!” Con- 
cerning his mother’s death, he 
boasted, “NOW I can get matches!” 


Inthat event your counselor, whether he is a 
trained representative of the Phoenix Mutual 
or the trust officer of a reliable bank or trust 
company, will show you how your plan may 
best be carried out through the income settle- 
ment privileges of your policies. 
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pany. 6,000 acres of scrub oak and 
stunted pines, driving before it and 
suffocating, singeing, roasting a 
Stampede of deer, foxes, rabbits, 
mice, had all started from a smudge 
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ignited by one Ernest Chenel, 9, 
to smoke out a skunk. 


In San Francisco, pedestrians 
on a hilly street were startled to 
hear a savage war whoop; to see 
five urchins leap from five parked 
automobiles and scamper up an al- 
ley; to observe the five automobiles 
—two on one side of the street, 
three on the other—start coasting 
down the hill. One nimble pedes- 
trian leaped into a car coasting 
backwards, braked it, stopped two 
of the other cars with the bumper 
while other bystanders pushed from 
behind. The two cars facing down- 
hill, bumping against the curb 
were delayed sufficiently for saviors 
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Chicago district, is an 
integral part of the 
greatest “pool of pow- 
er” inthe world...such 
inter-connection per- 
mits marked operating 
economies and, togeth- 
er with a growing vol- 
ume of industrial and 
residential business, 
enables the Company 
to show a substantial 
gain in net revenues. 
The Bonds, Preferred 
and Common Stocks 
of this Company are 
listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


PuBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 
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BuGGy-RIDER TUCKER 


On rainy days he used a 
carriage 
(See below) 


to control them. Men _ bawling 
“Thieves! Thieves! Stop there! 
Thieves!” chased after the urchins. 
None were caught. 


closed 


. 


Hair 

In Fulton, Mo., last fortnight, a 
newsgatherer gazed upon a_ board 
containing 100 circlets of human 
hair in every conceivable color. The 
circlets were tied with ribbons. 
Under each was a woman’s name, 
an address. Five insets adorned 
the board, four containing tin-types 
of handsome human females coifed 
and prinked as was the fashion 35 
years ago. The fifth inset, placed 
in the midst of the collection, 
showed a young man of Apollon- 
ian mien—crisp, curly hair, square 
forehead, forceful jaw, roguish 
eye. That was the way one J. 
Roy Tucker, now a slightly bald, 
portly oil man of 55, looked in 
his college days. Mr. Tucker was 
not reticent with the newsgatherer. 

“How’d I get those locks of 
hair?” he said. “Well, it is a 
long story but I can tell it in a 
few words. I bet a fellow-West- 
minster College student $100 that 
I could take 50 girls: buggy-riding 
on 50 successive days without tak- 
ing the same girl twice, and get a 
lock of hair from each. I not 
only won the bet, but found the 
quest for locks such a_ pleasant 
one that I did not stop until I had 
the hundred.” 

Mr. Tucker employed an Eng- 
lish type of phaeton, two high- 
steppers that could trot a mile in 
less than 2.30 min., and a small 
Negro “tiger” (coach-boy) up be- 
hind. On rainy days he used a 
closed carriage. He kept his sis- 
ter in reserve and had to fall back 
on her one evening to keep up his 
lock-raping continuity. 

The newsgatherer interviewed a 
onetime passenger of Mr. Tucker’s. 
Said she: “Roy was just grand.” 


TIME, April 25, 1927 


Pluckings 


Outside Philadelphia, Mary Gil- 
more, 7, and her brother James, 5, 
plucked flowers, tugged at. a strong 
“root.” Out from the soft soil came 
a woman’s stiff finger. The children 
pulled harder and dragged forth 
the finger’s hand and the forearm, 
a right one, to which the hand be- 
longed. There was no body. Af- 
frighted the children’s parents sum- 
moned authorities, who smelled the 
medical laboratory solution used to 
pickle anatomical specimens and 
then decided that frolicsome med- 
ical students had “planted” the 
remnant to hoax Philadelphia po- 
lice. 


Five 


Near Osorno, Chile, one Angelina 
Alvarado, 22, great with children, 
bore, one after another, female 
quintuplets, none of whom lived 
over 18 hours. 


Pleasant School 


In Latrobe, Pa. Mrs. T. 0. 
Horne, teacher at the Pleasant 
Unity Sunday School, was stirring 
about among her young pupils; ad- 
ministering gospel truth; telling 
of visions, miracles, etc. Suddenly 
she vanished. Pupils gasped and 
stared at one another in bewilder- 
ment. One little girl screamed: 
Those near teacher knew that there 
had been no miracle. A floor regis- 
ter had fallen through with Mrs. 
T. O. Horne aboard it. In the base- 
ment, they took the pipe apart, 
freed Teacher Horne. 





> A University | 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 
students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 
universities for courses taken. 


This Cruise is Co-educational. 


Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 
ates, also to a limited. number of older 
people with educational inclinations. 
Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


ENJOY- this Summer 
AA RANCH 


In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex: 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting ; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 

For illustrated booklet, address: 
ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 
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- MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Margaret Thayer 
Suydam, daughter of Headmaster 
William Greenough Thayer, of St. 
Mark’s school, Southborough, Mass.; 
and to John R. Suydam, of St. 
Mark’s faculty; a son. The boys 
of St. Marks loudly cheered, were 
accorded a full holiday in honor of 
the event. 

Born. To Robert E. Crowe, 
famed Illinois State’s Attorney, able 
prosecutor of Leopold & Loeb 
(TIME, Sept. 8, 1924); a _ son, 
Thomas George Crowe (9% Ibs.). 
Attorney Crowe is now the father 
of five. 

Engaged. Martha Pintard Bay- 
ard, famed tennis player; to one 
Henry Rice Guild, of Boston. 


Engaged. Nancy Carr, step- 
daughter of famed Editor Clark 
Howell Sr. of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution; to one William Thomas 
Healey. 


Married. Mary Lewis, 27, one- 
time Follies soprano; to Michel 
Franz Bohnen, 39, muscular* basso- 
baritone; both of the Metropolitan 
Opera; in Manhattan, by Mayor 
J. J. Walker. 


Married. Herbert (“Zeppo’) 
Marx, 26, youngest of the famed 
Marx brothers; to Marion Benda,+ 
28, Follies blonde now playing in 
the Marxian Cocoanuts. 


Married. Mrs. Izetta Jewell 
Brown, who made the _ seconding 
speech in the nominating for 
President of the U. S. Democrat 
John W. Davis in Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan, in 1924; to 
Dean Hugh Miller, of Union Col- 
lege; in Washington, in a friend’s 
walled garden. 


Walter Baldwin Law- 
rence, headmaster of Lawrence 
School, Easton, Pa. (high grade 
day school); to Julia Johnetta 
Fisher of State College, Pa.; in 
Philadelphia. 


Married. 


Died. Gaston Leroux, famed 
writer of detective stories; at Nice, 
France. The Mystery of the Yel- 
low Room and The Phantom of the 
Opera were cinematized. The 
Phantom featured Lon Chaney. 


Died. Frank Chaney, 76, father 
of famed Cinemactor Lon Chaney; 
in Los Angeles. 


*He once picked up a telephone booth, 

to the astonishment of the talker inside. 
7Real name: Bimberg. Admirers held 
that her physiognomy suggested: a mask 
by Artist Wladyslaw Theodor Benda; hence 
her chorus name. 
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BUSINESS 


Income Sources 


Last week came out Department 
of the Treasury analyses of $24,- 
700,000,000 earned in the U. S. 
during 1925 and taxed as income 
in 1926: 


Sources oF INCOME: 


Wages and salaries 
Business 
Partnerships 
Profits from sales of real es- 
tate, stocks, bonds, 
Capital net gain from sale of 
assets 
Rents and royalties 
Interest and investment  in- 
come 1,656,412,000 
Interest on gov't. obligations 
not wholly tax exempt 
Dividends 
Fiduciary 
Salaries were $4,410,000,000 less 
in 1925 than in 1924, income from 
businesses $992,000,000 less, profits 
from securities and real estate 
tradings $861,000,000 more. 


Reportep 1926 
$9,356,590,000 
3,797,868,000 
1,699,497,000 


1,980,064,000 


936,080,000 
1,618,999,000 


24,975,000 
8,371,116,000 
259,118,000 


Chicago Yankee 


Harry Gordon Selfridge, who 
learned department store ‘merchand- 
ising in Chicago under the late 
Marshall Field (18385-1906) and 
who greatly resembles Marshall 
Field in his business acumen, has 


| 


4 com Pace oi 


Don’t miss it! 
wet a life it is! Jolly 
‘4 crowds ...an appetite 
\ that’s as big as the food is 
good ... snug little bunga- 
lows to live in. It’s a vaca- 
tion that makes you feel like 
a million dollars . . . and 
costs so very little. That is 
as good as a year’s rest... 
even if you stay but a few 
days or weeks. That opens 
up a new world for you. 
Pick one or all of the eight 
Bungalow Camps. 


Write for booklet; mention B.C.-10 


Hotel Department, Windsor Station, Mon- 
treal or, local Canadian Pacific 


| ae tis: “lesson experi- 
ence in making cutting edges 
of tempered steel has contributed 
greatly to Simonds’ reputation as 
“Circular Saw Specialists”. From 
the new Planer Saw that replaces 
the novelty type, to the sturdy 
inserted tooth metal saws, used 
widely for steel rails and other 
heavy work, all Simonds Circular 
Saws are alike in so far as they 
provide long-wearing cutting 
edges that boost production and 


cut costs. 


Ss 


“The Saw Makers” 


STEEL COMPANY > 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established 1832 


Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 











—the sign that every theatrical 
man likes to display—describes 
the condition that should exist 
in every efficient vertical-filing 
system. 

There should be no oppor- 
tunity for letters to slump down 
out of sight. 


Manila folders or other tem- 
porary containers that cannot 
hold their contents erect in the 
files or prevent the loss of 
letters by misfiling are costly 
in their waste of time and by 
their inefficiency. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


provide standing room only because 
they stand erect in the files them- 
selves. They expand as the contents 
increase, and will hold 30 or 300 
letters as easily as a flat folder will 
hold three. 

The index tabs are always plainly 
visible, ready to aid quick filing and 
instant reference. 

Try a “‘Vertex’’ Pocket in the place 

of that folder in your files that 

carries the most correspondence, 


and see what is possible for the 
others. 


If you use vertical files, the coupon 
below is good for a sample. No 
charge or obligation. 

os. ase. lCU 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in April 25th TIME. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCHANT SELFRIDGE 
.-. smiled at them 


owned since 1909 the largest de- 
partment store in London. He also 
owns the chain of Selfridge Provin- 
cial Stores Ltd., the sale of whose 
shares was being advertised in the 
U. S. last week. 

Last week he expected to buy 
out William Whiteley’s the “Uni- 
versal Provider,” London’s oldest 
department store (TIME, April 11). 
But when Whiteley shareholders 
grew excited at the sales meeting, 
he held his hand. They called 
him “Chicago Yankee,” “astute 
American,” “Bamboozler.” He 
meanwhile smiled at them wickedly 
through his bifocal eyeglasses, for 
he held sufficient Whiteley votes to 
order the sale, did he care to keep 
the minority irritated—and thus 
harm his store trade. By and by 
he will invite groups of two and 
three minority shareholders to his 
office, will pour them tea and, if 
their moods become cheery, will 
lend them a diamond with which 
to scratch their names on _ the 
huge plate glass window at his 
desk. Honored thus they will, as 
have other name-scratchers on Mr. 
Selfridge’s window, acquiesce to his 
insistence. 


Bond Sellers 


Money for’ investment being 
plentiful and bond sellers active, 
the sale of U. S. corporation and 
municipal and foreign corporation 
and governmental bonds reached 
a new record total the first quar- 
ter of this year—$1,687,038,500 
($1,241,863,000 first three months 
of 1926). 

J. P. Morgan & Co. headed the 
syndicates, selling $169,640,000; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. $161,803,000; 
Harris, Forbes & Co. $108,184,000. 
These firms were ‘“wholesaiers,” 
who sold chiefly to financial in- 
stitutions. 

Great “retailers,” whose chief 
business was directly with inves- 
tors, and the total of bond issues 


TIME, April 25, 1927 





in the sale of which they shared 
one way or another were: 


National City Co. ......ccccccsoccsccscssses $363,721,000 
Bankers Trust Co. 280,354,000 
First National Bank 268,964,000 
Lee, Higginson & Co. .. 253,750,000 
Harris, Forbes & Co. *246,434,000 
eee GR. cectcrccssncsessscsinsccnstetseses 236,968,000 


Cost of Seats 


“Not only in larger volume but 
also in larger proportion is the 
speculative money of the West go. 
ing east,” lamented Glenn Griswold 
in the Chicago Journal of Com. 
merce last week. That explains 
the relative value of a seat on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange to seats 
elsewhere, according to his table: 

SEAT 

VALUE 
+$180,000 
**45,000 

29,000 


EXCHANGE 

New York 

San Francisco 
New York Curb 
Cincinnati 11,000 
Philadelphia 10,500 
Boston 9,000 
New Orleans .... 6,500 
ei IE ncokéces 4 4,500 
Detroit 4,125 
Chicago 3,000 
Cleveland 3,000 
Baltimore 1,850 
Pittsburgh 1,600 
Louisville 1,200 
Washington 800 


The cause: “The Chicago Stock 
Exchange has been in a_ half- 
comatose condition many years 
simply because it has been sur- 


*$108,184,000 as head of its own syndi- 
cate of sellers, plus $138,250,000 in co- 
operation with other bond houses. 


+An error. Seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange have been selling for 
$185,000 in open dealings (Time, Jan. 24). 


**Strong because of Pacific Coast trading. 


{Price at which J. Ogden Armour re 
cently sold his Chicago seat. 


SERENITY and 
MATERIALISM 


Li the poets and psycholo- 
gists talk. We know that a 
satisfied and serene state of 
mind depends largely on material 
security. 

Modern life insurance realizes 
this. You can now buy material 
security for yourself as well as for 
your dependents and heirs. We 
make arrangements of policies to 
fit every income and situation. 


We have printed a booklet 
on this angle of insurance; it is 
called “A Satisfied State of 
Mind.” Your local John Han- 
cock office will be glad to send 
you a copy, or one can be ob- 
tained by writing to Inquiry 
Bureau, 


Tat 


oF Boston. MassacHuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass, 
T 
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younded by the narcotic atmosphere 
of fatalism.” 

The remedy: “Strengthen local 
leadership and administrative con- 
trol” of the stock exchange. 


Burnt Grain 


Directors of the Chicago Board 

of Trade last week forbade the 
Armour Grain Co. (corporation en- 
tirely separate from Armour & 
Co, meat packers) from further 
trading on their grain exchange. 
Thus the directors punished the 
company for the knavery of Ar- 
mour Grain Co. employes—their 
thievery, their defrauding of the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Mar- 
keting Corp. with burnt grain 
(TimMg, Mar. 14), and their desecra- 
tion of the Board’s prestige. 


The directors felt obliged to do 
this because their own conduct 
has been slovenly. Value of the 
Board of Trade depends upon pub- 
lie confidence in the honesty of 
its members, and all too often 
that honesty has been doubted. 
The Federal Government already 
pretends to supervise transactions 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and the Illinois legislature last 
week sought laws to regulate the 
Board, similar to the laws by 
which New York legislators con- 
trol the New York Stock Exchange. 
Board members hope that they 
can tighten up their own already 
existing rules and thus avoid the 
further fussings of lawmakers. The 
ejection of Armour Grain Co. aids 
their program. 


For Armour Grain Co. the ex- 
pulsion means dissolution. With- 
out trading privileges on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade it cannot 
conduct the cash business upon 
which its profits depend. Those 
profits have not been large in re- 
cent years. Sometimes they have 
been displaced by losses, which 
Jonathan Ogden Armour, present 
head of the Armour family, has 
paid from his own funds. This 
is so, although the company owns 
six great grain elevators, including 
the Northwestern in Chicago (larg- 
est in the world), and leases ten 
others. In these elevators it can 
store 28,800,000 bushels of grain. 
In effect it is to the U. S. what 
Joseph was to Egypt before the 
Israelite exodus. 


Dissolution actually began last 
week by the sale of Mapl-Flakes 
Mills, Inc., important Armour Grain 
subsidiary at Chicago to Raiston- 
Purina Co. of St. Louis. Further 
liquidation will come, for the Ar- 
mours are sick of grain. 


Philip Danforth Armour I (1832- 
1901) established the business. His 
father was a farmer at Cazenovia, 
N. Y. His mother had been a 
school-teacher. She taught him 
stern honesty; the father taught 
him industry. Shrewdness was in- 
herent. 


At 20, Philip D. Armour I 
learned that men were finding raw 
gold in California. He went there, 


walking a considerable part of the - 


way, riding a mule the balance. 
Exertion did him no harm, for the 
Armours have always been 
brawny, after their first U. S. 
rogenitor, James Armour, Scotch- 
rishman. James Armour came to 
the American colonies in the 18th 
Century, used to boast: “I was 
born on a Sunday morning, and 
baptized before eight o’clock, and 
the devil a bit of any disease could 
ever light upon me.” He _ had 
eight children; his son John, nine; 
John’s son Danforth, six (including 
Philip D. I and Herman Ossian). 
Philip D. I’s son was Jonathan 
Ogden, whose only child Lolita 
Ogden (Mrs. John J. Mitchell Jr.) 
was cured of a childhood hip de- 
formity by famed Orthopedist Dr. 
Adolf Lorenz (TIME, March 22, 
1926); and Philip D. II (died 
1900), whose children are Philip 
D. III and Lester. 


In California young Philip D. 
Armour I made money ditching 
water to placer mines. In a rough- 
&-tumble life, he was rougher than 
most and tumbled with the stur- 
diest. After four years he went 
home to Cazenovia, rich and rest- 
less; then to Milwaukee, where 
he went into pork packing with 
John Plankington, after whom the 
Plankington Hotel there was named. 
It’s bartenders used to be adept at 
mixed drinks; its present chef pre- 
pares a capon just a little less ap- 
petizingly than does the chef of the 
Winthrop Hotel at Tacoma, Wash. 

From Milwaukee this Armour 
went to Chicago where his younger 
brother, Herman Ossian, was in 
the grain commission _ business. 
Philip D. became head of Armour 
& Co., which they formed. (Both 
brothers died in 1901.) 


Had these Armours lived three or 
four more years, President Roose- 
velt would have flayed them per- 


sonally. As it was he pilloried 


American 


By buying the bonds of 
sound American corpora- 
tions, you aid business ex- 
pansion and national pros- 
perity. At the same time you 
earn good interest on your 
money, with every possible 


safeguard of the principal. 


On request we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of our booklet, 
“Bonds of American Industries,” 


which will interest you. 


Ask for AV-2454 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the World— 
Comfortable travel, moderate prices, abundant sight 
seeing, fine leadership. 

Where do you want to go? 

What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Insure your parcel post 


HERE is no need to 

take a chance of suf- 
fering a loss on parcel 
post packages damaged, 
stolen or destroyed in 
Simply supply 
yourself with a North 
America Coupon Book, 


transit. 


as issued in convenient 
denominations, and, at 
the cost of a few cents 
per package, you can 
assure yourself of 
prompt and satisfactory 
adjustment in the event 
of mishap. 


POCO SOS Se See eee eee eee eee eeeee= 


“‘The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


Perrone @recesre 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-425 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 





their company as one of the vicious 
“trusts.” It was that, for Philip 
D. Armour I, privately honest and 
eleemosynary, was in commerce 
ruthless. Like John D. Rockefel- 
ler Sr. in oil, he forced railroads 
to rebate him part of his payments 
for meat and grain transportation. 
Comp:2titors suffered. Also like the 
elder Mr. Rockefeller, he made 
legitimate money by avoiding 
wastes and making savings in his 
business. Philip D. Armour I in- 
vented the scheme of utilizing 
every part of a slaughtered animal 
—fiesh, hide, hair, horns, hoofs, 
bones, bristles, offal, everything 
“except the squeal.” But more 
than this, he belonged to the band 
of giants of his time—Henry H. 
Rogers (Standard Oil); John W. 
Gates, speculator from California; 
August Belmont, Charles T. Yerkes 
and Thomas Fortune Ryan who 
managed street railways to their 
own profits. Those of these men 
who still live have become wmel- 
lowed—by discretion and by the 
workings of old age and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law which Con- 
gress in fury at them passed in 
1890. 


Philip D. Armour I’s’_ wealth 
helped James G. Blaine lose the 
presidency to Grover Cleveland in 
1884. With Jay Gould, Henry H. 
Rogers, Cyrus W. Field, Russell 
Sage and other men of “oppres- 
sive wealth” he gave a dinner to 
Mr. Blaine at Delmonico’s in Man- 
hattan, just before the 1884 elec- 
tions. 

His commercial methods he 
taught his sons Jonathan Ogden 
and Philip D. II, less by injunc- 
tion than by example. Jonathan— 
J. Ogden as he prefers to be called 
—left his studies at Sheffield Sci- 
entific School (part of Yale Uni- 


versity) in 1888, to help his father 
run the family business. Next 
year he was partner; in 1901, at 
his father’s and uncle’s deaths, 
he became president. And when 
his orphaned nephews—Philip D. 
III and Lester—had gone as far 
at Yale as they pleased, he took 
them into business with him. Un- 
der him Armour & Co. segregated 
its grain and elevator business as 
the Armour Grain Co. (1890). 


Under him, too, the family for- 
tune has flooded away in three 
generations like the waters from 
his father’s California flumes. With 
the late Edward Henry Harriman 
he organized a $67,000,000 com- 
pany to build tunnels under Chicago 
to carry freight underground to 
the stores; they lost. He con- 
trolled the Kansas City Railway & 
Light Co.; it went bankrupt. In 
1920 bankers saved Armour & Co. 
from bankruptcy by re-organizing 
it at J. Ogden Armour’s chief cost. 
In 1923 he was the chief owner 
of Chicago bank stocks; he had 
to sell $5,000,000 in stocks to cover 
a $20,000,000 loan. The receiver- 
ship of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway has cost him a 
million. But his saddest loss was 
the forced sale in 1923 of his 
Melody Farm, $5,000,000 estate of 
forests, fountains, lakes, drives and 
gardens, near the Lake Michigan 
shore north of Chicago. Truculent- 
ly honest, weary of commercial 
strife, he now spends most of his 
time rusticating in California. Last 
week however he was, like another 
Cincinnatus called from his farm, 
in Chicago alongside his nephews 
Philip D. III and Lester in their 
tribulations with Armour Grain Co. 





We announce the Publication of 


a pamphlet entitled 


“That Nightmare—tThe Cost 
of Distribution” 


A copy will gladly be sent to you, 


free on request 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 
7 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Phantom 


A new-model Rolls-Royce—the 
“Phantom”—appeared last week at 
the Springfield, Mass., Rolls-Royce 
U. S. factory site. It has six 
brakes. 85 points for lubrication 
(all operated by single motion from 
the driver’s seat,) and a silent, re. 
ciprocating engine of one-third 
more power than the present 
“Forty-Fifty” Rolls-Royce. These 
represent the first distinct changes 
in Rolls-Royce models in 15 years, 
said Chairman Henry J. Fuller, 


. . . 


Stockings 


The Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York just 
finished counting the number of 
stockings made during 1925. Of 
the 103,707,336 dozen pairs made 
then, 50,402,000 dozen were en- 
tirely of cotton; of about 39,000,000 
dozen pairs of half hose, 21,000,000 
dozen were of cotton. And, proud- 
ly noted the Association, cotton 
had to be used to re-enforee the 
tops, toes and heels of two-thirds 
of the rest. 


Union Suits v. Drawers 


Some people prefer union suits 
because no shirt crawls up the 
back in warm weather. Others 
prefer two-piece suits because 
these do not bind at the crotch, 
Both types were good customers 
for knit underwear makers who, in 
1925, sold 11,500,387 dozen | union 
suits, 11,261,521 dozen shirts and 
drawers. Total value was $163,- 
276,772. Pennsylvania has 114 of 
the 298 factories. 


Stocks are at the highest level 
on record. It is a time to 
know rather than to assume 
that your investments are sound. 

© you know which securities 
are over-valued, which should 
be sold, which retained, which 
switched into other stocks? 

Four rules for the present 
handling of investment funds 
are contained in <ur_ recent 
Bulletin. 


It is free to readers of “Time” | 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


White Gold (Jetta Goudal). Old 
Carson (George Nichols) owns a 
sheep ranch, these six months blis- 
tered by a relentless sun. With 
his son, Alec (Kenneth Thomson), 
he herds his woolly treasure on 
scorched hills. Into their baked 
monotony the son brings his bride, 
a young dancing girl of quick 
spirit (Jetta Goudal). The madden- 
ingsun drives them all to exaspera- 
tion, so that when a tramp herder 
(George Bancroft), driven by hung- 
er for the bride, forces his way 
into the room Alec left in a 
huff, tragedy stalks along with 
him. The film comes as near to 
genuine tragedy as anything the 
season.has witnessed. For that 
reason, it may prove unpopular. 


The Triumph of the Rat. U. S. 
cinema producers—content for nine- 
tenths of the year with dispensing 
sentimental froth and such _ sub- 
titles as: “Morning came, but the 
heart of the beautiful lady was 
dark with despair”—may well take 
another look at Europe, the land 
of Variety, The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, The Rat and its sequel, 
The Triumph of the Rat. This last 
named film (an English production) 
is “shot” from shrewd angles; con- 
tains Paris den and ballroom 
scenes; has a lean, dark hero (Ivor 
Novello) who can make love like 
a gentleman and gnaw a _ bone 
dramatically. The lady of the film 
is Isabel Jeans, blond as_ honey. 
The plot gyrates masterfully. Few 
spines will fail to gyrate when 
exposed to it. 


The Notorious Lady (Lewis 
Stone, Barbara Bedford). Her ill 
fame was gained in court, where 
she painted herself a scarlet woman 
in order to save her husband ar- 
raigned on a murder charge. As 
usual, the husband fails to under- 
stand such exquisite betrayal. He 
dons’ a romantic white helmet, 
sets out for South Africa, becomes 
involved with diamonds, Negroes, 
wild beasts. Believing him dead, 
his wife also visits South Africa. 
When such melodramas are pre- 
sented in college towns, the boys 
throw peanuts at the screen. 


- - . 


Matinee Ladies 
Malcolm McGregor). Cradle- 
snatchers again. A young man, 
nowadays, seems to pay as inevit- 
ably as the harassed heroines of a 
decade ago. At a roadhouse, the 
hero, law-student, jigs with women 
too old to trade in their own per- 
sonality. But he loves the cigaret 
girl. The villain lures her to a 
boathouse, where, once in his fell 
clutches, who can say what fear- 
some fate is in store? Just when 


(May McAvoy, 





MURAD 


THE WORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE 


For the man 
who feels entitled 


to life's 
bette 


ings 


the audience might, if it cared, 
drop out of its seats because of the 
hortible suspense, the hero romps 
along with his right uppercut in 
good working order. 


Frisco Sally Levy (Sally O’Neil, 
Roy D’Arcy). The business of an 
Irish wife’s cooking gefuellte fish 
for her Jewish spouse, introducing 
Police Officer Patrick Sweeney to 
the Lapidowitz family, etc., will 
never cease, agree pessimists. 


The Sea Tiger (Milton Sills). 
On a_sea-swept island off the 
coast of Spain, lives Justin Ramos 
(Milton Sills) captain of a fish- 
ing vessel, hard-fisted, passionate, 
intent upon the affections of Amy 
(Mary Astor). To win her, he 
batters many men into hasty sub- 
mission, generally employing for 
this purpose a_ right-handed, 
crunching, demoralizing and inca- 
pacitating haymaker, after the 
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manner of Milton Sills since the 
time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Fi- 
nally, he chucks his lady-love un- 
der the chin, drags her to church 
and enters holy matrimony. 


Afraid To Love (Florence Vidor, 
Clive Brook, Norman Trevor). Sir 
Reginald (Clive Brook), by the 
terms of a will, must marry within 
48 hours, lest the family fortune 
go to Wapping Aquarium. Per- 
suaded by Helen De Semiano (Joce- 
lyn Lee), siren, who would wed him 
if she were divorced and means to 
as soon as she is, he goes to the 
altar with an unattractive woman 
(Florence Vidor) soon to be dis- 
carded, thus baffles the fishkeepers. 
But his pawn of marital finance 
evolves into a beautiful queen, so 
Sir Reginald stays married, the 
siren finds her scheme wrecked, the 
audience is amused at regular 
intervals. 





Nymphs Conf ess, Too 


Drereme: Jt makes the kind of stirrup 
cup I like—lifts one into the saddle 
of life. 

Vistone: Martini & Rossi Vermouth 
—-yes indeed. It mixes well with me. 
Pulchritude in a swig. 

R as a gentleman in tweeds re- 
marked, “It certainly makes 
breathing enjoyable.’”? One doesn’t 
require the clairvoyant taste to revel 
in beverages mixed of Martini & Rossi 
non alcoholic Vermouth and other 
friendly ingredients. 

And there are the regular Italian and 

the Extra Dry—two kinds, two 

tastes, two adventures—to play 
with. They enable all sorts of 
shades of snap and flavor. 


“Confessions ”’ good 


for thirsty souls 
By a Good Mixer 


Tad Crane does 
more than tell how 
to prepare grape- 
fruit with stomachic 
Martini & Rossi 
Vermouth; tells 
more than the se- 
crets of its use as a 
flavoring. 


Send for your copy, 
and avoid imita- 
tions by demanding 
the Non Alcoholic, 
either Italian or 
Fxtra Dry—prefer- 
ably beth. Address 
W. A. Taylor & Co., 
94 Pine Street, New 
York City. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and Delicatessen 
Stores everywhere 





THEATRE 


—————— 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Joan of Are. In the Auto- 
biography, Mark Twain tells of the 
difficulty an audience once had to 
divine the meaning of a charade 
acted by small Susy and small 


© United 
Mrs. O. S. GABRILOWITSCH 
. posted a sonorous gentleman 


Clara Clemens, of which the syl- 
lables apparently were “red,” 
“just,” “her.” The acting of the 
whole word was less obscure. The 
children squabbled over the regis- 
ter. ... Clara Clemens, who has 
been Mrs. Ossip (Salomonovitsch) 
Gabrilowitsch since 1909, has sel- 
dom since been accused of obscur- 
ity in her art. Last week in Man- 
hattan she produced and played a 
dramatization of her father’s bio- 
graphy of Joan and lest anything 
be not explicit, lest the acting fail 
to register, she posted a sonorous 
gentleman at one end of the foot- 
lights to read long Mark Twain 
passages between scenes. Needless 
to say, the passages were enjoy- 
able. They lasted a long time and, 
to many in the audience, were 
thoroughly familiar. They made 
the acting, disarmingly sincere as 
it was, almost superfluous. 


Rutherford & Son. The Lenox 
Hill Players are among the Little 
Theatre organizations of Manhat- 
tan. Valiantly they produce great 


plays of tried value. Recently, 
their enterprises in drama _ have 
included The Cenci, The Liar, John 
Ferguson (the play that “made” 
the Theatre Guild) and ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore, reduced for the 
common weal to ’Tis Pity. Ruther- 
ford & Son, now at the Grove 
Street Theatre created something 
of a furor on its presentation in 
England 15 years ago. It is a 
merciless exposition of how iron 
and cinders impregnate the fam- 
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ily life of a captain of industry, 
case-hardening his heart, warping 
his honor, searing the joy of all 
who will not walk straight along 
the machine-made ways of the in- 
dustry. It is stern stuff, by its 
intrinsic drama compensates for 
lack of professional skill in pro- 
duction. 


One Glorious Hour. Escaping 
from the confinement of ancestral 
halls and baronial drawing-rooms, a 
well-rounded young baroness (Vivi- 
enne Osborne), clad in the glory 
of a one-piece bathing suit, sports 
naively with three celibates—a 
musician, a poet, a painter, in their 
woodland lodge. She confers upon 
them only’ inspiration, artfully 
dodging more specific advances, 
Mystic dialogue floats about on the 
verities of the eternal feminine as 
revealed in sea-wave, forest breeze, 
earth pulse, etc., etc. Part of the 
dialogue is put to music, as it 
should be if the music is_ loud 
enough. Finally the baroness’ 
relatives make her go home to be- 
have according to the hackneyed 
customs of her kind. The beautiful 
bubble of romance is thus _ burst, 
releasing what is left of the 
audience, 


The Second Man. A few years 
ago, S. N. Behrman press-agented 
Jed Harris’s productions. They 
separated—Mr. Harris later to 
present Broadway, Mr. Behrman 
to tuck himself away in Delaware 
Water Gap. There he wrote his 
first play, The Second Man, It re- 
quires but five actors, an economy 
for which producers’ might be 
grateful, thought the author when 
he hopefully presented his opus for 
their consideration. The apogee of 
the new playwright’s dream is pro- 
duction by the Theatre Guild. This 
became reality for Author Behr- 
man. A great cast was provided: 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Mar- 
galo Gillmore, Earle Larimore. In 
review, it is hard to determine 
whether Mr. Behrman, author, or 
Alfred Lunt, actor, is the real hero 
of the evening. Between them they 
offer a play so wise, searching, mel- 
low, so steadily aglow with bright 
urbanity and skillful theatricality, 
that the season cannot be justly 
appreciated without its being seen. 
The action concerns the destruction, 
by a third rate novelist, of a finer 
self. He foregoes a naive flapper 
for a knowing widow, robbing 
creative Peter to pay critical Paul. 


The' Tightwad. President Cool- 
idge should have seen this play, an 
invention of young Robert Keith, 
hitherto a mere actor. It libeled 
Quincy, IIl., its scene, and it showed 
where this thrift talk will lead us. 
The hero wore rubber collars and 
limited his girl to sample-size 
boxes of candy until he swung the 
realty deal that moved them from 
Main St. to Easy St. The produc- 
tion cost practically no acting abil- 
ity, the writing an irreducible min- 
imum of wit. The tax levied upon 
the audience’s patience will soon, 
it is predicted, be repealed. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 


Tarsan Saul 


Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne, the 
storyteller, has now done* what it 
has long seemed he might do—put 
aside his sentimental inclination 
and surrendered himself completely 
to the language of the Bible, to the 
epic fever of the century that pro- 
duced the last great religion. The 
fghting man in him has _ chosen 
the most iron man of that time for 


DoNN BYRNE 
“ .. should play a tall harp” 


a hero, and while the fabulous First 
Century colors, passions and mys- 
teries of the Near East are heaped 
in the pages like exotic scenery 
beside a straight white road, the 
story is a lean dark runner on the 
road, Saul of Tarsus coursing the 
world with his vision. It is the 
first non-love-story Donn Byrne has 
written, the attempt of a prose- 
poet in his late thirties to achieve 
an ascetic spiritual masterpiece. 
The success of the effort will be 


' strongest felt by strangers to the 


earlier Byrne manner. People who 
remember and relish how Messer 
Marco Polo was drawn to the 
Old Man of the Mountains by white 
magic, for example, will have diffi- 
culty distinguishing between florid 
fantasy and sincere interpretation 
when it is told how Saul overcame 
the snuffling, pad-padding, loath- 
some shapes of evil conjured by 
Bar-jesus of Paphos. The Celtic 
love of melodramatizing the super- 
natural, in sheer romance a virtue 
but here a weakness, crops out often 
enough to mar the fine simplicity 
with which more familiar miracles 
are treated—Saul’s epileptic vision 
m a sandstorm on the Damascus 
toad; making the cripple of Lystra 
leap up and walk; breathing life 
into the broken boy, Eutychus; sur- 
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. .. here, too, you've felt it. A crowded floor . . . couples colliding... 
forms close . . . a room none too cool . . . exertion. Nature responds, 
inevitably, unkindly. The discomfort of dampness under the arms... 
stains on clothing... . odor. What a comfort, then, to know that 
you've played safe! That, like millions of others, twice a week 
you use your Odorono—a physician's formula for checking excessive 
perspiration. Yours is an assurance that soap and water alone can never 
give —of constant after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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Have You Any Right 
to Think of Writing? 


You have eyes to look with—but what do 


you see? Do you notice the little details 
that the average person overlooks? That’s 
the first essential qualification for a writer. 
The N.I.A. Writing Aptitude Test will 
check up your powers of observation. 


How do you think?—logically?—con- 
structively ?—creatively? You must, if you 
would become a successful writer. The 
N.1. A. Test will make the nature of your 
mental processes clear. 


What about your emotions? Do you re- 
spond instinctively to the “high spots” in 
life or story? 

The Newspaper Institute of America, whose 
complete training in writing by the disciplinary 
Copy Desk method is now available to qualified 
beginners, will send you without cost or obliga- 
tion an interesting and instructive Test that will 
take your measure in all these essentials. 


Where Famous Authors Started 


The Copy Desk method of teaching, conceived 
and prepared by several of New York’s star news- 
paper men, is based, not upon dry rules and ab- 
stract theories, but upon the actual business of 
writing, as practised by the most successful authors 
today. Nearly all of our leading short-story writers, 
novelists, magazine-feature experts, photo-play- 
wrights, etc., credit their present success to their 
newspaper experience. 


Newspaper Experience Boiled Down 


To acqvire this training ordinarily requires years 
of time and effort. But you no longer have to travel 
that long and difficult road—if, in the opinion of 
the N.I.A. editors, you possess the inherent quali- 
fications of which writers are made. For now, in 
the privacy of your own home, in spare time, you may 
obtain from the Newspaper Institute of America 
the aid of experienced copy-des$ men, who will 
work with you individually, and guide you through 
the same phases of training that these famous 
authors received. 


Individual Instruction 


There is no classroom, mass instruction at the 
N.LA.; your problem is treated by itself. You are 
encouraged to develop your own background ac- 
cording to your talent and tastes. Moreover, instead 
of calling oe three or four years of study, N.I.A. 
training may be completed in less than one year. 
And the total cost is less than a month's living expenses 
at a resident college. 

The Newspaper Institute of America desires to 
get in touch with serious-minded men and women 
in whom the ambition to write is not just a fleeting 
fancy. To them it offers the free Writing Aptitude 
Test—a chance to reveal their qualifications to the 
editors of the Newspaper Institute. Frank criticism 
and honest help are assured. Send for atest. You'll 
enjoy filling it out. And no other single thing will 
do more to prove how much right you have to think 
of writing. Coupon below for convenience. 
—-—=--4 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York ' 


Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and 1 
further information on Writing for Profit. 


Mr. 
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viving the viper’s bite at Melita, 
island of honey. 

But only by its preponderant 
power are the book’s weaknesses 
found out. Taken whole it is a 
book of a noble man seen stead- 
fastly—Saul the scourge, first of 
the law, then of the Lord; Saul 
invested always with the dignity 
of his Roman citizenship, yet hum- 
ble enough to suffer fiercely, mean- 
ly, publicly for peace in his church; 
Saul the clever theologian and 
subtle Greek philosopher, never— 
save once in his proud youth at the 
feet of Gamaliel—never letting in- 
tellectual pride smother the pure 
flame of Christ’s love; ending his 
days, near the time of Rome’s burn- 
ing, in humble age, saying: “I am 
only an old man, to whom one day 
a thing of wonder happened, and 
who has gone over the world seek- 
ing people to tell it to... .” 

The Book of Acts is as full of 
names as a map is full of cities 
and out of ten scores of names 
Donn Byrne makes vivid people— 
deep-chested Barnabas; Caiaphas, 
the blue-horned high priest; chaste 
Thekla, the Greek maiden who fol- 
lowed Saul in boy’s dress; easy 
Peter, shaggy John Baptist, gen- 
tle-fingered Luke. . .. It is a book 
to read much more slowly than 
most. Between his rich phrases 
about white roses, tawny storms, 
bleeding grapes, quiet grey eyes, 
legs “supple as the bending bar- 
ley,” and all the gems and moving 
animals and rare wonders of the 
world—a man that should play a 
tall harp is telling a deep epic. 

The Author’s’ scholarship, of 
which he needed and exercised much 
in this book, comes from the old 
universities at Dublin, Paris, Leip- 
zig. His way with words and oc- 
cupation with matters spiritual are 
natural to a North-Irelander, born 
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Luther Burbank’s 
Own Life Story 


THE HARVEST 


OF THE YEARS 
By Luther Burbank with Wilbur Hall 


The life story and ripe wisdom of the famous “‘plant 
wizard’ who proved for the first time that plants could 
be ‘‘made to order” and who by his marvelous discoveries 
contributed more to the happiness and well-being of the 
human race than almost any other man of this genera- 
tion. Handsomely printed and bound, lavishly illustrat- 
ed, $4.00 at all bookstores. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


though he was in Manhattan. His 
last book, a novel for Irishmen 
called Hangman’s House, sold tre- 
mendously to U. S. people of all 
extractions. Brother Saul, a Chris- 
tian epos, is aimed at men of all 
faiths everywhere. 

After “moving around the world 
by tempestuous stages” the past 
four years, Donn Byrne lately re- 
turned to the home of his ances- 
tors, Coolmain Castle, County Cork. 











Dirty Demi-Tasses 


CrAzyY PAVEMENTS—Beverley 
Nichols—Doran ($2.50) Critics who 
said that Michael Arlen wrote like 
a butler will wish they had saved 
the epithet for young Mr. Nichols, 
lately of the Oxford Union. Yet a 
butler is not the last person from 
whom to expect vivacity and occa- 
sional wit. Moreover, most butlers 
worth their salt scorn the depravity 
of their betters, as do Mr. Nichols 
and his hero, Brian Elme. This 
hero, a poor but honest Fleet Street 
scrivener, passes through a _ 289- 
page infatuation for Julia Cressey, 
a lady like a dirty demi-tasse. He 
emerges at last, shuddering but 
unharmed, from that fabulously 
orgiastic, gin-gulping, dope-sniffing, 
bed-ridden sector of British society 
which has lately enriched so many 
British novelists at the expense of 
Britain’s reputation. 




























Appeal 


Lions IN THE WaAy—Hughes 
Mearns—Simon & Schuster ($2). 
When an actress is found at the 
beginning of a novel faced with 
the difficulty of making the world 
recognize in her the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the late famed Duse, 
readers may be certain that the [ 
last chapter will be noisy with off- 
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stage cheering, bright with bou- 
quets. Author Mearns sets forth 
that the proper method of reaching 
this pre-destination, when the lady 
is one of parts and talent, includes 
an ability to charm gentlemen who 
guard the public library of success 
—they are the “Lions in the Way.” 
The charm employed nowadays is a 
perfectly definite commodity called, 
with typical contemporary exag- 
geration, sex appeal. This, then, is 
a businesslike, and quite proper, 
novel about sex appeal for profes- 
sional women. 

Author Mearns breezily outlines 
the discreet triumphs of his lady, 
Stella Hagan, over managers, play- 
wrights, social lights—so breezily, 
indeed, that occasionally, like a 
draft from the wings, the canvas of 
his settings rumples and billows, 
the card-board and tissue actors 
quiver and sway. 


Quip Shots 


Divots—P. G. Wodehouse*Doran 
($2.50). The Oldest Member still 
sits by the first tee watching peo- 
ple drive off and remembering—re- 
membering so voluminously that he 
has to attach himself to his vic- 
tims’ coat-taiis and drag them 
down to get an audience. Glad to 
say, the reader needs dragging 
down less than ever. 

The sharp sound of splitting 
wood and the dejected back of the 
vicar plodding homeward remind 
the Oldest Member of young Ches- 
ter Meredith, ah yes, poor chap. 
... and so he relates how Chester 
came within a chip shot of not 
crashing the course record, simply 
through a misunderstanding with 
his best girl about soul-satisfying, 
putt-producing profanity. 

Rollo Podmarsh is the subject of 
another reminiscence. Rollo was 
too good to be happy or play golf 
or make love or anything, until 
his small cousin put rum in his 
arrowroot tea. But then— 

And Ferdinand Dibble—there was 
a case—had the heart of a “goof” 
until his girl booed his opponent 
on the last tee and he finally won 
a match. And William Bates, the 
stolid oaf: it took an insufferable 
poet and a water hazard to nerve 
him to proposes And Wallace 
Chesney with the purple-checked 
plus-fours; Gladstone Bott, worm- 
cast carom king; storklike Brad- 
bury Fisher; and that horde mov- 
ing up the rough at dusk, the 
Wrecking Crew... . 

Golf has not yet begun this sea- 
son on some U. S. courses’. but 
where Funnyman Wodehouse is 
read, play need never cease. His 
long irony is always “on the meat.” 
Never out of bounds, his ap- 
proaches are infallible; his quip 
shots all hole out. 


This Ecstasy 


THIs Ecstasy—Elizabeth Stern— 
J. H, Sears ($2.50). The title of 
this tale, the purple cover which 
surrounds its 384 pages, are good 
hints. In a style which appears to 
be the offspring of a union between 
A. S. M. Hutchinson and the King 


THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

G They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Fiction 

BrotHerR Saut—Donn Byrne*— 
Century. Wolf of the Sanhedrim 
into arm of the Lord. 

ELMER GANTRY—Sinclair Lewis 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Minis- 
ters flayed. 

MYSTERIES — Knut Hamsun — 
Knopf ($2.50). Tragic weakness in 
the strong. 

THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE— 
G. K. Chesterton—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). A brief for romanticism 
in a reactionary world. 

THE OLD CountTess—Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick—Houghton, Mifflin 
= eae And another little French 
girl. 

MOTHER AND SoN—Romain Rol- 
land—Holt ($2.50). Vol. III of 
The Soul Enchanted; the War by a 
Pacifist. 

Matrock—James Stevens—Knopf 
($2.50). Another chapter of the 
national epic. 

MoTHER KNOwsS’- BEsT— Edna 
Ferber—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Short stories by an honor-student 
of contemporary America. 

From MAN TO MAN—Olive 
Schreiner—Harper ($2.50). Hailed 
posthumously in England; two sis- 
ters’ lives. 

DREAM’Ss END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). A Jekyll-Hyde in 
love. 

Kit O’BRIEN—Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters—Boni & Liveright ($2). Spoon 
River idyll. 

FOREVER FREE—Honoré Willsie 
Morrow—Morrow ($2.50). Abra- 
ham Lincoln at home, from Inaugu- 
ration Day to Emancipation. 

ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER—EI- 
len Du Pois Taylor—Harper ($2). 
Hard-boiled Dakota virgin reports 
Chicago spice. : 

LovE Is ENouGH—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($2.50). The popu- 
lar author’s “major work.” 


DonN ByRNE* 


Biography 

THE HARVEST OF THE YEARS—Lu- 
ther Burbank and Wilbur Hall— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($4). Extracts 
from the late wizard’s myriad jour- 
nals. 

POLONAISE: THE LIFE OF CHOPIN 
—Guy de Pourtales—Holt ($3). A 
delicate young man of extreme re- 
finement. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Hero to 
His Valet—James Amos—John Day 
($2). Intimate information from 
the second butler. 

CoLONEL BoB INGERSOLL—Cam- 
eron Rogers—Doubleday, Page 
($3). The rise and orations of a 
great agnostic. 


Non-Fiction 


CHINA AND THE PowEers—Henry 
Kittredge Norton—John Day ($4). 
Explains the convulsions of a colos- 
sus. 

THE WORLD IN THE MAKING— 
Hermann von _ Keyserling—Har- 
court, Brace ($2.50). “A man’s 
understanding of life is the sole 
force which directs life.” 

FRANCE AND AMERICA: Some Ex- 
periences in Co-operation—André 
Tardieu-—Houghton, Mifflin ($3). A 
friendly Frenchman speaks frankly. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
FINANCE — Carter Glass — Double- 
day, Page ($3). The story of the 
Federal Reserve System by its au- 
thor. 

ON SpEecIAL Misstons—Charles 
Lucieto—McBride ($2.50) Semi- 
official chronicle of the War spies. 

MIRRORS OF THE YEAR—Edited by 
Grant Overton—Stokes ($4). An- 
thology—Clarence Darrow to Grant- 
land Rice. 

How EvurRorPeE MADE PEACE WITH- 
ouT AMERICA—Frank Simonds— 
Doubleday, Page ($5). Able hind- 
sight on Versailles. 


*Messer Marco Polo (1921) was a book by which critics 


vowed romance had been reborn. 


It was followed steadily by 


tales of equal merit (The Wind Bloweth, Blind Raftery, etc.). 
The air of County Cork, with its Gaelic and faery lore, was in 


these books. 


Now Author Byrne has exerted to the full his 


powers of scholarship, trained at three universities, and his 
sterner self, upon a not wholly romantic biography of Paul of 


Tarsus. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 


Cleveland, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


James Version of the Bible, Author 
Stern, in the first person, unfolds 
the humdrum history of a young 
writer, later turned advertising 
man, later turned merchant. His 
unimportant love affairs, his in- 
consequential pokings at life with 
a stick, fail to acquire emotional 
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Postage extra. 


value or intensity by virtue of the 
magenta draperies which muffle the 
recital. Yet when Author Stern 
comes to realize that writing prose 
does not necessarily demand sub- 
stitution of fervent ellipsis for 
sound and conventional grammar, 
she may well write a good book. 
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Si ERASE 
Takes Oy, Bi 


The Kind 
that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOUL” BE IN EVERY. 
HOUSEHOLD 
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When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIl. 


A Secret of 


Success 


EN of affairs know the value of 
health. They must have strength, 
courage and enthusiasm — health. 


That is why so many business and 
professional men have us periodically 
check up on their condition. 


Scientific Urinalysis forewarns them 
of harmful tendencies. These tenden- 
cies, if neglected, might lead to chronic 
disease, and sap their strength. Our 
“Stay-Well” service, which is so effect- 
ive, inexpensive, and convenient, reg- 
ularly informs them of their true phy- 
sical condition. 


In our booklet,“The Span of Life,” 
such men as William Wrigley, Jr., 
George Ade, Paul Harris, 
the founder of Rotary and 
others, tell how much our 
“Stay-Well” Service has 
meant to them. 

Write for your copy. It is 
free, interesting and 
worth while. 
om SY ES Me Pee Fee a YS ET ee eee 

National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 


Send me your free bookiet ““The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


NON-FICTION 
The Hairy One 


THe Pomus—Joseph Delteil 
(translated by Jaques Le Clercq) 
—Minton, Balch ($3). Author Del- 
teil calls his book, pretentiously, an 
epic. It is not an epic but it is 
good writing about the War, the 
soldiers, the statesmen who gathered 
to invent peace. 


The chief interest, as the title 
hints, is in the poilu, the anony- 
mous helter-skelter soldier who rode 
to the Marne in a taxi and saw 
a hundred thousand like himself 
make a hill near Verdun look 
like a mountain. “His rifle hangs 
over his backside, and his_ back- 
bone heaves about under his muddy 
topcoat. His pack askew, his knap- 
sacks at sixes and_ sevens, he 
hobbles along like a toad. He is 
filthy with powder, with defeat and 
with rain. He is noble in eye and 
heart. Weariness trickles down his 
cheeks, sweaty and emaciated. His 
long teeth make holes in his jaws 
from top to bottom. Mops of his 
hair are glued to his temples in 
packets of caked mud.... His 
eyes fill his face. His heart fills 
his body.” Such was the poilu. 

Other figures are described. Joffre 
was “the bourgeois of Generals.” 
Ludendorff had “a boiling genius.” 
Foch attacked “like a ferret, like 
a squirrel.” Wilson was a “a 
gentle, sad Quaker, with glasses 
and a grimace.” 

“In his old coat of a great shaggy 
peasant, grumbling, a bull-dog, an 
old man lively with the springs 
of the heart, half shoulders, half 
eyebrows, authoritative, self-willed 
and laconic. .. . Clemenceau made 
war.” 


Author Delteil knows the trenches, 
knows all the muddy details which 
people accept until after peace has 
been signed and they have time 
to think, groan and write. Fol- 
lowing a rough temporal skeleton, 
he masses the dramatic moments 
of the War, makes his book less 
a survey than a series of dramatic 
flash-lights. Occasionally the com- 
ment becomes incoherent rhapsody, 
wavering at that parlous boundary 
which lies between prose and poetry. 
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ABOUT EUROPE 


Travel with Dr. Charles Upson Clark, 


Student of international affairs, pubs) 
licist, ex-director of American Schoo 
at Rome. Observe and understand 
present-day conditions and problems 
Meet important European leaders, 
An unusual opportunity awaits you 
July 2 sailing. Address Dr. Clark af 
447-T Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying) 
moderate cost, both the quaint old be 
and the extraordinary new ones. p 

Limited editions, privately printed item 
unexpurgated translations and exceptio 
reprints may be had through this ent 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United § 
have access to a collection of rare, se 
unusual, out-of-print and curious bog 
chosen largely by themselves. 4 

Please state occupation or profession when w 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


OUT OF SIGHT 
—OUT OF MINE 


Last night’s bridge party leaves 
no jarring reminders in U 
sightly, unsanitary open 
trays when all smoking ref 
has been dropped into the 


‘No-Ovor 
Ash Receiver 


Cigar and cigarette stubs di { 
appear from sight and sm 
—smothered instantly in thé 
weighted base, which may 
conveniently emptied at inl 
quent intervals, 
Fire insurance companies 
prove of the No-Odor. So 
housewives. 
Five Attractive Duco Fini 
Mahogany—W alnut— Mottled 
Green—Shaded Green—Shad 
Red. 
Make the No-Odor # 
art of the home or@ 
Rosharisiease: If youe 
not conveniently getm 
at the store, simply teal 
out this ad and mail wi 
your name and add 


No-Odor will be sent at once C. O. D. for omy 
$9.00, postpaid Money refunded if not enti 
satisfactory. Specify color. 


THE RISDON MFG. CO. 
Dept. T-2 Waterbury Branch 
» WATERBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 
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